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THE IDEA OF WELFARE: 
BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 


1 

Last winter I was in America attending ‘The Great Debate’. During 
the extended hearings held by the four assembled committees on 
Armed Services and Foreign Affairs of the two Houses, two different 
points were dealt with: there was the constitutional or formal issue: 
did the President have the right to commit troops to Europe on his 
own, without the consent of Congress? And there was the substantial 
issue: should troops be sent? 

In short who was to decide and what was to be done? All of 
political theory can, in my view, be ranged under these two headings 
of who and what. 

Who is the legitimate authority? To whom does Imperium sive 
Sovereignty belong, and by whom is it to be exercised? How is this 
exercise conferred? How is it partitioned out into potestates? What 
is the legitimate province of the several potestates? All this, and much 
more, constitutes the realm of who: a major sector of political. 
science. 

But surely not a more important one than the realm of what. 
What is the proper decision? By what standards appraised? Based 
on what assumptions as to man’s nature and summum bonum, as to 
the final cause of society and the proper purposes of government? 

My interest lies with the second sector. This can be designated as 
the theory of political choice or the theory of the best decision. We 
may indeed name it at will, as explorers do of uncharted lands, for, to 
my limited knowledge, very little work has been done in that field for 
a very long time. The problem of who has held sway. Why this 
predominance of the problem of who? 

_ Three reasons may be propounded. First, it is the problem of 

attribution of power, a thing which men covet. Competition for 
power communicates its warmth to discussions about titles to power. 
Secondly, when the attribution of power is in doubt, the legitimacy of 
authority in question, such disorders follow that the problem of the 
best measures becomes academic, and the first need of society is for 
a recognized authority. Thus it is in fact necessary to begin chronolo- 
gically with the problem of the legitimate authority. Whenever that 
has been in dispute — as in France it was during the delphinian stage 
of the Hundred Years War, or indeed more recently with the duality 
of Vichy and London or Algiers, terrible consequences follow. It 


1 A lecture delivered in Cambridge, November 1951. 
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was of course the great achievement of Ancien Régime Eur. ve to 
settle the problem of who by monarchic succession. (This, ho: ver, 
left the vexatious problem of the passing of the crown into fc ~‘en 
hands.) And politics has of course been mainly concerned du.ing 
almost the last three centuries with shifting the notion of legitimacy 
which now applies to the team emerging out of a periodic auctioning 
of political leadership. 

The third reason for the major importance assigned to the ¢, blem 
of who is that men are very prone to think that the proper Gecision 
follows ipso facto from the choice of the proper ruler. The candidates 
for office certainly seem to think so. The whole faction which sur- 
rounds and supports pretenders thinks so. 

This linking of the ‘proper decision’ with the ‘proper ruler’ can be 
regarded in two ways. It can be maintained that anything he-who-is- 
entitled-to-command, does command, is therefore right. This is 
arbitrary government. Such theory is the theory of despotism, 
whether it applies to the anointed or to the elected, to any individual 
or group of people. It seems incredible that the theory of despotism 
should ever have been held, and even more so that it should be held 
today by a great many people quite unconscious that they do. That 
has been and is possible because the relationship between the ‘proper 
ruler’ and the ‘proper decision’ is more often regarded the other 
side up. 

The proper ruler shall take the proper decision because we have 
recognized before adjudging him the proper ruler that his future 
decisions shall be proper, either because generally speaking he has 
been rightly equipped morally and intellectually to take the right 
decisions, or because, more definitely, we have chosen him on the 
strength of the decisions he proposed to take on his programme. 

Choosing rulers on the strength of a judgment of character was of 
course the principle of the representative system, which has now been 
discarded: the choice is based on the programme. Therefore it can 
be said that there is no point in discussing what those who govern 
should do since they are enabled to govern only in consideration of 
the decisions they in advance promised to make. 

To this there are two answers. It may be observed that in fact the 
commitments are very vague and general. A government arising out 
of an election takes its promises only as a limiting factor of its deci- 
sions. But it is more meaningful and fertile to make another answer. 
Assuming, against evidence but for logical purposes, that decisions 
in democracy are not made by those in power but by the people 
themselves, then indeed for those in power there is no problem of what 
to do; what to do is for them ‘given’; but in that view of things ‘the 
people’ make the decisions. Then for them there is a problem of 
what. 
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Tite is a problem of what for you and for me. Assume that 
on “Ke morrow of a popular referendum offering the choice of 
+/'7Kures A and B, we agree that A is the ‘right’ measure since it has 
bedh chosen, yet on the eve of the referendum we can make no such 
abandon of our own judgment to that of the community, as we do 
not know what the community prefer. We have to vote in order to 
knov. which we ourselves think best of A or B. 

H°¥ever eager modern Political Science shows itself to take 
choices as given, these must in fact, at some stage or other, be made. 
Indeed a democracy is by definition a regime where every individual, 
qua citizen, is supposed to be choosing for the community the decis- 
ions it should take through the proper agencies. This is a continuous 
process known as the movement of opinion. The choice may be, at 
some moments merely a ‘paper choice’, we would rather have this 
decision than that, but these paper choices do weigh or are supposed 
to. For the man in office, it is a continuous process of effective 
choices. 

Are these choices of what should or should not be done entirely 
irrational? Who would go so far? Yet sociologists are prone to treat 
them as irrational. This is regrettably implied in the focusing of 
interest upon the evolution of such choices (for instance in dynamic 
pollstering) rather than upon the act of choice itself. If this act is at 
all rational, made by reasoning with the help of criteria and with the 
use of assumptions, then the choice of criteria and of assumptions 
are of the utmost interest to the political theorist. And if the pro- 
cess is rational it follows that the reasoning can be improved, the 
method of choice perfected. Which is surely something worth our 
labour. 

It is difficult to deny at least that some people use some apparatus 
of thought to make some decisions. As soon as this is granted it 
becomes important to study and improve this apparatus. This 
seems to evoke the opposition of many political scientists. They 
feel on safely scientific ground only as long as they study opinion 
as given. I wonder whether here the urge to be scientific does 
not constitute an obstacle to science. A physicist does not feel at his 
most scientific when he asks people to give him their impression as to 
the relative weights of different items and classifies the replies. He 
deems it his office to provide these people with means of actually 
comparing the weights. In the same manner I think political science 
should not shirk the task of elaborating a method whereby a better 
political decision may be known from a worse. 

Political decisions are sometimes called ‘courses’, which is a good 
enough word because it evokes their execution over time and the 
deployment of their effects over time. Obviously to know a better 
decision from a worse you must have some view of these effects, that 
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is some understanding of social mechanisms, and some means of 
appraising the value of effects. 

If for instance the question at stake be the suppression of gambling, 
you may adjudge this a good decision on the grounds that gambling 
is morally bad, and then you may contemplate the execution of this 
decision over time, foresee that it will not be executed, that it will 
tend to increase disobedience to law, perhaps corruption of the 
repressive force, and you will have to weigh these disadvantages. 

This is just an instance of a simple political problem. It involves 
values and assumptions, but these do not make the problem un- 
manageable. The values will be given different weights by different 
people. And it is interesting to know why. Assumptions may be 
different, and it may be possible to test their relative adequacies. To 
say that this makes the problem incapable of being stated with pre- 
cision is equivalent to denying the possibility of algebra. 

The importance of stating the problem and then inducing indivi- 
duals to state their values and assumptions lies to a great part in the 
consequence of tying them down to values and assumptions which 
they must then carry over to other problems. It is already a great 
thing to get a given individual to use throughout the political field 
the same values and assumptions, a consistency he often fails to 
observe. But also the bringing of values and assumptions to bear 
on several different problems must lead him to reject certain assump- 


tions which he is not willing to accept in all cases and to redress some 
estimations of values, which he is not willing to adhere to throughout. 

Should political science do this sort of thing, that is, work towards 
a methodology of political choice? I think it should, but it is a fact 
that it does not. 


2 

In the meantime economists put us to shame because they have 
courageously embarked upon a job which really lies in our province. 
I am of course alluding to those two important segments of econo- 
mics known as National Income Accounting and the new Welfare 
Economics. Such work bears a direct relation to the preoccupations 
of those who govern. If the politician asks the political scientist: 
“What should I do?’ there is either no reply, or a purely formal one 
(‘Execute the will of the people’ but that tells me nothing as to what 
I myself should will), or again it may be: ‘Attend to Bonum Com- 
mune.’ This looks more promising. But unfortunately no criteria 
are provided by which I may tell how to maximize Bonum Commune. 

The economist on the other hand does offer something more 
concrete. He states that it is good to increase the National Income 
and offers means to measure its increase. He also states that it is 
good to alter the distribution of personal incomes in any way that 
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causes a greater sum of satisfactions than dissatisfactions. It is the 
fashion among welfare economists to deny that they are comparing 
satisfactions. But ‘the lady doth protest too much’. That is in fact 
what they do. Professor Pigou insists upon it with vigorous honesty. 
‘Welfare relates to satisfactions.” 

The politician uses the language of Welfare economics: he 
expounds his achievements in terms of increases of the national 
income; and he justifies measures hurtful to some by claiming that 
others have so profited as to make the balance of alterations favour- 
able. While it can be said that politicians are indebted for their mode 
of thought to the disciplines mentioned — and that is most apparent 
in the use of national income accounting — it can also be said that 
these disciplines refine the actual attitude of politicians, and this 
is most apparent in the attitude to distribution of incomes or satis- 
factions. 

Anyhow the close relationship between live politics and academic 
work is precisely that which one would reasonably expect between 
politics and political science, and which in fact is not to be found. 
Such a connection did exist in the days of Hobbes, Locke, Burke, 
Si¢yes, Benjamin Constant, in fact up to say the ’eighties of the last 
century. Actual political discussions drew largely upon doctrinal 
discussions on the form of government. Today they draw upon the 
contributions of economics. This one tends to explain in what 
seems to me a facile manner by saying that now problems are 
mainly economic.. What this means really is that problems are 
appraised in the language of economics. Take for instance the 
problem of ‘how much rearmament Europe can stand’. This 
is discussed in terms of allocation of national product, but what 
is really at issue is not that national incomes cannot stand more than 
so much rearmament, it is in fact that European opinion is not so 
conscious and convinced of its military peril as to be willing to accept 
a substantial (or indeed any) compression of its way of life: that is, a 
political situation; economics provides a language. 

The present glaring precedence of Economics over Political Science 
in the counsels of government does not seem to me due so much to 
the nature of the problems as to the attitude of economists as against 
that of political scientists. The economists have been more daring. 
They have forged ahead because they have wanted to be effective 
and have to that end ventured assumptions. The purpose of this 
lecture is to investigate these assumptions and to find how far we 
can trust a language which is being widely used, and is providing an 
inspiration to those in responsible positions. It is stretched even to 
provide comparisons of the welfare of different societies, even 


1 Picou: ‘Some Aspects of Welfare Economics’, American Economic Review, 
June 1951. 
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the welfare of different civilizations in different centuries. It is 
currently invoked to find what contribution different nations should 
fairly make to a common purpose, such as Western defence. These 
are very delicate problems. Have we indeed got an instrument of 
measurement allowing us to do all these things? If we have, this effects 
a major revolution in political science, of which we must take cog- 
nizance and to which we must gear our thoughts. If we have not 
such an instrument while it is commonly thought that we have, 
then there is a potential danger of major mistakes being made. 
Finally it may be that there is an apparatus of thought which can be 
used for some purposes and not for some others, under some assump- 
tions and not under some others, which we should seek to define in 
co-operation with economists. 


3 

In the dismal days of equilibrium theories, which showed that 
under frictionless conditions, not to be found in reality, a general 
equilibrium would result about which nothing much could be said, 
the Western mania for measuring stood Economics in good stead. 
Estimates of Wealth or of National Income were made at various 
times by adding up monetary values. These estimates came to be 
lined up by people who were not regarded as real economists, such 
people as Mulhall or Webb. It seemed interesting to try and make 
them comparable by eliminating the influence of price changes. It 
then appeared that this Wealth or this National Income moved up 
with greater or lesser speed in different periods and that it was best 
to have it move up as rapidly as possible. It came to be regarded as a 
rough ‘measure’ of the Common Good, though the word was never 
pronounced. 

In the meantime, preoccupation with poverty made it of major 
interest to find whether the standard of life of the least favoured was 
being satisfactorily improved. It came to be adjudged a chief con- 
cern of the State to improve it, if necessary at the expense of the 
better placed. The idea of Welfare thus took some shape as the idea 
of an increase in the national income coupled with a redistribution 
among individuals to the benefit of the least favoured. After various 
tentative formulations, finally the idea was fully and coherently set 
forth in that famous book: Professor Pigou’s Economics of Welfare. 
This can be said to have opened an era of fruitful thinking for 
economists, in the sense that henceforth they had criteria for advising 
this or that policy. 

Let me here stress that the setting up of criteria for government 
action was made possible to economists by their implied philosophy. 
They will of course insist that they have no metaphysics and pass no 
value judgments. But that is quite false. Whatever else they may 
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| think outside their department, as economists they have a view of 
' man, and derive from it value judgments. To the economist as 
' such, man is essentially a consumer. Therefore, whatever onto- 
| logical views the economist may hold in his private capacity, as an 
+ economist he adopts the Hobbesian view of human nature as a 
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seat of desires; man desires, the things he desires are to him good, 
they are goods in the economic language. And they are worth 
precisely what the desirer is willing to give for them. Therefore 
various goods can be compared and added up, however different 
in nature, because they have this in common that they are desired, 
and can be compared because they are more or less desired. This 
comparing and adding up is valid in the case of one man choosing 
the parcel of goods most agreeable to him within the ambit of his 
resources. And this validity may be carried over to the case of a 
great number of men exercising their choices simultaneously on the 
market. They are regarded as one consumer; though of course the 
choices here are weighted by the distribution of incomes. But this 
being given, at a given moment it is fair to say that the values of the 
various categories of goods on the market reflect the desires of the 
consumer body, such as it is at this moment. 

Now two things emerge clearly from this very rough picture. One 
is that it can take into account only those goods which are at this 
moment to be had for money. Welfare economists state, with all the 
desirable clarity, that they can only deal with economic welfare, that 
other elements of overall welfare must remain out of their ambit. 
The second is that the whole validity of measuring with the same rod 
things different in species rests upon their appreciation by the same 
agent: the sum of individual consumers. 

Welfare economists are well aware that there is a jump involved 
in passing over from one consumer as judge of values to the whole 
body of consumers. All the more so while individual consumers are 
unequally endowed with the ‘economic vote’. Unease about this 
inclines them, short of political or sentimental preference, to regard 
even distribution of incomes as desirable for purely methodological 
purposes. It is easier to treat as a single consumer a number of 
consumers equally endowed, than a number of consumers unequally 
endowed. 

But if there is a jump involved in passing from one consumer to 
the whole consumer body, there is another and steeper one involved 
in adding to the values set by the consumer body those which are 

set by a different judge of values, i.e. Government. 

To the movie shows, bicycles and other innumerable things called 
forth by consumer demands, Government adds say battleships. 
Battleships can be compared in monetary value to bicycles because 
their production calls for materials and labour which are appreciated 
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in money, an appreciation which rests primarily upon the workings 
of the consumer economy. But can battleships be said to add to the 
subjective economic welfare of consumers? If then the national 
product comprises these battleships, does it not cease to be a fair 
measure of total consumer welfare, as appreciated by them? 

The great pioneer of national income accounting, Simon Kuznets, 
has made this point with the utmost vigour in a fundamental article, 
published in the Harvard Review of Economics and Statistics (August 
1948, No. 1071) that ‘the final goal of economic activity is provision 
of goods to consumers and that everything else, by the nature of the 
case, is intermediate product’. Governmental activities in that view 
should be appraised as costs incident to the ultimate satisfaction of 
the consumer, the final judge. This seems consistent as against what 
Kuznets calls ‘the fetishism of conceiving the government as an 
ultimate consumer itself, given a corporeal entity the satisfaction of 
whose needs is raised to the same status of finality as the satisfaction 
of the needs of the men and women who comprise the community’. 


4 

However admirably careful the pioneers in this work have shown 
themselves in indicating what they do measure and in excluding what 
they do not, the abundant evidence provided about something as 
against the total lack of evidence about the other things involved 
in the prosperity and happiness of a commonwealth, tends to cause 
neglect of these other things. 

Let me first attend to the drawback of emphasizing those 
services obtained for money as against those which are not. Any- 
thing people are willing to pay for is an addition to Welfare. And 
things are contributions to Welfare only in such proportion as 
people do pay for them. Stupid moving pictures are an addition to 
Welfare. Those things which are free, such as an excellent climate, 
are not counted and do not figure in those international comparisons 
of Welfare one ventures upon; while the production of waterproofs 
in the country where they are necessary does figure in Welfare. 
Those things which are provided at a total low cost and of which 
there is enough (inelastic demand), count very little. For instance 
in a country where people are very careful that no fires break out 
few firemen are needed, the fire service is cheap, fire insurance low. 
Stupid pictures now induce an outbreak of arson. These pictures are 
none the less an addition to Welfare: people have appreciated them. 
But the fires which break out now call for a vast increase in the 
number of firemen and the fire machinery: this is also an increase in 
Welfare. Thus an evil and its correction bringing things back to 
former situation both come out as addition to Welfare. It is tempting 
to stress the neglect of intangibles: to note that that total national 
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| expenditure on the Established Church of 18 million pounds 
| obviously fails to represent the value really set upon it by the 
_ nation, as against other things. 





This mode of calculation leads to underestimation of essentials of 
which one stands assured or against an essential which one desires. 
It also leads to adjudging every complication a gain. As in the 
following example: 

There is a small town whose inhabitants live by serving some local 
enterprise, let it be a small family factory. This shuts down, bought 
up by a bigger concern which stands say ten miles away. All the 
employees are now enrolled in the bigger factory, which runs a bus 
service to carry the workers to and fro, and they get higher wages to 
cover the cost of transportation. The new bus service appears in 
national accounting as an increase of national product, the cost of 
transportation as an increase of wages, and therefore as an increase 
of the flow of goods to consumers. Yet all that has happened is that 
the workers spend more time away from home; their welfare has 
decreased. 

Social phenomena of the highest importance appear in national 
accounting on what seems to me the wrong side of the ledger. For 
instance, the break-up of the family. We start with a society of large, 
well-knit families, the elders being provided for by the adult members 
and contributing what labour they still feel capable of. We go on 
to another state of affairs where the elders are shouldered away, and 
must run their own establishment. To that purpose they get a pittance 
from Government. Affectively they are isolated, physically they are 
idle, and if they forgo this idleness they forgo their State grant; 
economically they are useless on the productive side, and less well 
provided for on the consumer side than they were before. Yet their 
now having individual incomes comes out as social improvement. 

Then again let me suppose that a population of mountain in- 
habitants engaged in watch-making, such as the Chaux de Fonds 
population in Switzerland, finds its business going to largergtown 
factories: these people move down to the factory and get bigger 
wages: town costs also are higher. Nonetheless the flow of goods to 
them has increased. In the meantime they have sold their mountain 
homes. Now it turns out that the town air, laden with fumes, is not 
good for their children. So they get a yearly holiday of a month, 
during which they rent their former houses, now paying for the bene- 
fits of the open air, formerly free to them: this is again an increase in 
welfare. Yet they have only in part reverted to their former position. 

The last example throws the door wide open to the retort, that in 
both cases there has been a true increase in welfare: the people moved 
down of their own free will, didn’t they? This means that the down 
position was a chosen one. Then they moved up for a month again 
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of their own will: and that was again a chosen position. I laid 
myself open to this retort because it seems to me to bring out 
clearly what has to be considered. Any change which people make 
is to be accounted a betterment, since they do make it. They are 
assumed to be the best judges of their own interest, and indeed they 
are, within their own behavioural world. 

Now in so far as this viewpoint reigns over the whole field of study, 
no criticism can be made. Let me for instance revert to the well- 
known joking objection made to income calculus. Assume that all 
married couples divorce, and that every husband must pay his former 
wife for her housekeeping services: nothing really is changed and the 


national income goes up by the whole value of these services. But [ 


the objection can be dispelled by resort to the notion of ‘chosen 
position’: if this has happened, it is presumably that married couples 
have preferred this arangement to the former: they have then moved 
from one position to another they preferred, and there is an increase 
in welfare. This is the very solid position, in my judgment, adopted 
by Dr Little in his remarkable study. It is fully in keeping with our 
ideas of freedom that the position of individuals is improved every 
time they willingly alter it: doing the best for themselves in their 
behavioural world. 

That viewpoint, however, is wholly abandoned when the State con- 
tribution to Welfare is appraised. The State does prevent people 
from doing things they want to do, makes them do things they did not 
wish to do, and applies resources of considerable volume to tasks 
which individuals would be unwilling to finance to that extent out of 
their purses as consumers. 


5 

It is claimed that Welfare calculus can guide political choice. Thus 
Scitovski: ‘Welfare economics supplies the economist — and the 
politician — with standards, at least with some standards, by which 
to appraise and on the basis of which to formulate policies.”* And 
this is certainly so in the case of decisions which have the nature of 
adjudications, involving no consumption of resources by the Govern- 
ment. Thus the Government changes tariffs and thereby the relative 
positions of producers within the country. This is good if the 
total supply of goods is increased and their repartition not worsened, 
or if their repartition is improved. In the same manner changes in 
taxation can be appraised, good if they alter the distribution of 
incomes in a way which we hold desirable without decreasing or 
while increasing the total flow of goods to consumers. 

But political decisions involving only a change in the flow of 


1 Tipor SciTovski: ‘The State of Welfare Economics’, American Economic 
Review, June 1951. 
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goods are very far from exhausting the range of political decisions. 
There are some which involve the provision of goods or services to 
consumers at the cost of consumption of resources by the Govern- 
ment. And others again which involve restraints upon individual 
actions. 

Let us consider the class of decisions involving provision of services 
to consumer at the cost of consumption by Government: say 
Education. Can we really appraise the desirability of State-supported 
education in terms of Welfare calculations? That is, can we say how 
much of it there should be and how its utility compares with other 
things? 

Let us make the simplifying assumption that incomes are distri- 
buted in the most desirable manner, each having a share estimated 
just by all and himself, in order to move the issue of distribution out 
of the way. Now under this ideal distribution, individuals so apply 
their incomes that each obtains within the limits of his fairly appor- 
tioned income his maximum satisfaction or in other terms he does 
the best for himself within his own behavioural world. In such 
conditions (assuming for the moment no state expenditure) all the 
resources of society are allocated to produce maximum satisfaction 
of individuals under the fairest conditions of repartition. Say that 
this society spends so much on education. Now its government deems 
this not enough and increases expenditure on education, obviously 
through taxes. The previously ideal distribution of resources is 
thereby distorted. There is more of education than the people had 
chosen and /ess of something else. If we adhere to the subjective 
conception of Welfare, we must maintain that Welfare has decreased. 
Consumers have been moved away from their chosen position. 

Some things such as education have to be provided to consumers 
in greater quantity than they had chosen as individual consumers, 
that is against their preferences as consumers. That the value of 
national education to consumers as such is less than its national cost 
is brought out forcibly by their failure to cover its expenditure by 
voluntary payments. Again we can imagine that battleships being 
built by voluntary subscriptions. No doubt everybody would give 
something. The subjective appreciation of battleships is not nil. But 
it would not amount to anywhere near the value of the British fleet. 

Pigou meets this very squarely: a situation containing more satis- 
faction is not necessarily better than one containing less ... it is 
possible that under certain circumstances a government ought to 
foster a situation embodying less welfare. 

Yes, but what then is the criterion of choice? Government activi- 
ties are entered in the national product at whatever their cost is. When 
taken simultaneously with consumer appraisal of other goods this is 
seen to assume that whatever the allocation of resources to govern- 
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ment and whatever the affectation of these resources, it is precisely 
the right allocation and the right affectation. This in fact marks the 
giving up of choice criteria. It is assumed that whatever the Govern- 
ment does it adds to Welfare and is the best use of available resources, 

However the use of resources of the State to provide consumers 
with services which apparently, in their consumer capacity, they would 
have used less of as against more of something else, is not the main 
problem arising out of the attempts at Welfare calculation. 

The essential office and duty of the State, shorn of the more and 
more numerous new functions it has assumed, is to restrain people 
from doing things they would do and should not do, that is it consists 


in restraining them from ‘moving to chosen positions’. Can ) 


this be put in terms of Welfare calculus? It can insofar as A’s moving 
to his chosen position would involve B’s not moving to his chosen 


position, as if A intended to rob B of his economies, wanted to move } 


into B’s savings account precluding B from moving into a new house. 
But it is not in fact true that the preventive actions of a government 
are restricted to such instances which come under the idea of pro- 
tecting the liberty of B against the abuse of A’s. For instance few 
satisfactions are increased as against the dissatisfaction caused when 
the Government breaks up drug traffic. This interferes with the 
satisfactions of the sellers who made money, and of the addicts who 
must be assumed to have obtained subjective satisfactions from the 
drug since they chose to consume it at great cost.1_ Governments 
do not, and we, when we advise them in a public or a private 
capacity, do not think in terms of subjective satisfaction. They 
must think in terms of preserving the existence of society. And there 
is no pointer to this cardinal task in Welfare theory. 

But may not this be regarded as a cost of maintaining the social 
field without which no welfare is possible? Something like the 
relationship between investment and consumption. Investment comes 
off consumption but is necessary to its reproduction and future ex- 
pansion. In the same manner state denial.of satisfaction is the con- 
dition of satisfaction. You will note how this welfare formulation 
resembles the old political formulation: to sacrifice a portion of 
liberty in order to ensure the rest. Thus while Government decisions 


1 Indeed the breaking up of this traffic should be adjuged a decrease of national 
income, were it not for a polite convention not to treat drugs in the same manner 
as other merchandise. But this convention is against the whole logic of national 
accounting based on consumer valuations. This is easily brought out: suppose 
that we come to look upon spirits with the same horror, then this sector of the 
economy disappears from our accounts, causing a decrease in national product 
and income. If the commerce of spirits goes on to the same extent, our accounts 
are stultified to that extent. If strong action is taken against it, then the repressive 
services become a positive factor in national accounting: we are ‘richer’ by the 
efforts made not to have something which would give satisfaction to many. 
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deny individual wishes they are yet ultimately subservient to the 
needs of individuals. To the needs, yes; but to the satisfactions? 

The whole edifice gains coherence if the Kuznets’ assumption is ac- 
cepted that the resource-consuming acts of the government are to be 
treated as intermediate products in the process of the satisfaction of 
the consumers. This, however, supposes that the causal relationship 
somehow enters the minds of the consumers; an assumption necess- 
ary in order to relate these activities to the final appreciator, the con- 
sumer appreciating on behalf of himself. But this is equivalent to the 
old political assumption that the individual could appreciate the value 
to his own interest of the general interest. Hume showed long ago 
that it is not so. Economics indeed can adduce a new demonstration, 
or a demonstration in new form that it is not so. When order reigns, 
its marginal value is very small. The citizen obtains what might be 
called a formidable consumer’s surplus in the maintenance of order 
at a far lower cost than he would give for it, if threatened. Conse- 
quently actual individuals are quite incapable of assigning due value 
to the activities that do preserve them. 

Suppose that in Ruritania which has lived quite peacefully up to 
now, moral disruption occurs demanding a great police force. And 
that a number of young men are drawn from the farms to serve at 
much higher rewards in this police force. This expenditure appears 
as an increase in the national product, and yet it merely reflects a 
worsening of the national situation. The underestimation of values 
which seem assured indeed runs right through Welfare economics 
which are so to speak a socialization of a radically individualistic 
psychology. Values of Satisfaction are emphasized as against the 
values of social survival which imply utilities and ethics of another 
order. While individuals must by psychological necessity make 
this error of understatement of the values which are most funda- 
mental, because they are taken for granted, on the other hand 
they may commit an error of overstatement of service-consuming 
resources whose potentiality they do not well realize because these 
resources have never or have for a long time been open to alternative 
uses. 

So it seems that individuals as such are quite incapable of weighing 
rightly or meaningfully the value of government activities. And if 
the public authority seeks to rest its own appreciation of its service 
as against others which might be provided out of the same resources, 
or its appreciation of some of its services as against others, on some 
form of subjective appreciation by consumers as such, it must go 
terribly astray. In other words it seems that public policies cannot be 
made to rest upon what people desire in their private capacities. 

Now this is again a political truth of long standing. When 
Rousseau wished the whole body of citizens to decide the measures 
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affecting the whole body, he made it quite clear that, while participat- 
ing in this decision, the individual citizen was to have in mind not his 
private advantage, but that of the whole. Nor can this mean a mere 
summation of the private advantages of others. What A desires 
for himself in his private capacity is conditioned by his behavioural 
wold which entirely rests upon the certitudes factual, legal, 
moral, given to him by society as it is. The value to him of these 
certitudes is incommensurable to the values he, within this frame- 
work, sets upon those things which he ‘from time to time desireth’ 
in Hobbes’ words. The greatest possible success in obtain- 
ing those things, which constitute ‘Felicity of this world’ sive 
subjective economic welfare, can be a goal only if other things being 
equal, the solidity of the commonwealth maintained, the moral 
attitude of men maintained, the social affections maintained, all 
those things which go to making a society and the best possible 
society are taken care of. 


6 

Other things being equal, it is undoubtedly legitimate to base a 
decision of policy upon the positive sum of advantages accruing to 
the sum of individuals composing the community (assuming that we 
have some means of summation of positive and negative results 
accruing to and appreciated by the several individuals). But the 
question raised here is precisely whether it is legitimate to assume 
that ‘other things are equal’, whether policies can affect merely the 
situations and satisfactions of individuals without affecting the 
structure and working of society. It seems safe to state that some 
measures, class X, are in that case, and that other measures, class Y, 
are in another class and do affect the structure and workings of 
society. The distinction is easily drawn. If I am in charge of 
children for a day and have no other purpose than to amuse them, 
it will be good policy on my part to see that the games I organize 
result in every child getting some prize or other: thus will satisfaction 
be maximized. This policy will not, however, work well if I am in 
charge of these children for a season or a number of years as their 
trainer or teacher. My policies X shall then come under class Y. 

It seems that the measures which result only in alterations for 
individuals, without alterations of society are very few. In those 
cases it is not legitimate to assume ‘other things equal’, other things 
are being altered: they may be altered favourably or unfavourably — 
we cannot say, because we have no criteria for appreciating the value 
of these changes. We cannot use here the criteria of Welfare because 
the legitimate use of the criteria of Welfare rests precisely upon the 
non-alteration of the framework which is in fact being altered. 

If we want a rough pictorial representation of the situation we may 
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say that the maximization of welfare aboard a ship is a clear benefit 
if X (the ship) proceeds safely on its way. It is clear that the criterion 
of maximizing welfare provides no guidance to those responsible for 
keeping the ship safely on its way. Providing this is not affected, then 
welfare is to be maximized. It has been shown, I believe, that the 
incorporation of the factor ‘safe progress of the XX ship’ into the 
individual welfares is unmanageable: because these individuals have 
no means of comparing this basic advantage with others in subjective 
terms. 

What follows from the foregoing reasoning is not that Welfare 
theories are valueless to the political scientist, but that their proper 
use depends upon the previous formulation of the objective 
conditions of social survival. It is only within a framework that they 
can be used validly. This framework political scientists have not 
delineated. The conditioning values upon which the conditioned 
values of individual welfare are based have not been set forth 
systematically. It may be that this is an impossible: it has certainly 
been treated as if it were. But the danger attending this situation is 
that conditioned values, because they have been made the subject of 
attentive study, may come to be relatively overstated, due to lack of 
statement of the conditioning values; and first things therefore may 
come to be lost in the pursuit of last things. 
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THE MORAL TRAGEDY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
NICHOLAS BROOKE 


THERE has been a persistent uneasiness in recent criticism of Eliza- 
bethan drama as to what constitutes a proper dramatic unity, where 
it is that a critic may legitimately demand consistency. No doubt 
the expectation of consistency is a temptation that a critic should 
combat: ‘the play’s the thing’ has been the cry since the early years 
of this century, and it still is. But it is not clear that we really know 
what we mean by the phrase; it has too often been an excuse for 
superficial criticism, either in limiting the quality of a play to theatri- 
cal-excitement, or in contemptuous dismissal of a serious critic’s 
explorations into significances. The phrase was used as a counter- 
blast to excessive theorizing about ‘characters’ in the nineteenth 
century, just as the excellence of Shakespeare’s characterization had 
been asserted in the eighteenth century as a counterblast to excessive 
theorizing about the unities of time and place. Some sense of unity, 
some kind of consistency has of course always been acknowledged 
as necessary to a good play; and since Pope’s preface at least, it has 
been recognized as a quality of Shakespeare’s best plays. Coleridge 
coined the phrase ‘unity of feeling’, but his exposition of the idea in 
Romeo and Juliet is disappointing. Furthermore, Coleridge (although 
less rashly than either his predecessors or successors) thought this 
unity to be founded in a consistent preoccupation with character. 
Detached from what now seems to be a false emphasis, the idea 
remains, variously stressed in such phrases as ‘unity of tone’ or 
‘unity of impact’. 

Behind such a unity there must lie some consistency of purpose, 
of understanding in the author. In the complexity of a Shakespearian 
play, any simple definition may well seem inadequate; it does in 
Marlowe’s plays, but not so obviously, for the range of Marlowe’s 
interests and abilities was far narrower. In Tamburlaine, we recog- 
nize a pre-occupation with the faculties of man which are not all 
appropriate to the Scythian shepherd; it is a commonplace that the 
same pre-occupation dominates all Marlowe’s later plays, but in 
different forms and with an impact ever more complicated and even 
ambiguous. Some of the attributes of the early hero are unmistak- 
able in the speeches of Mortimer whose zest for power is set against 
the sensuality of Edward II; but Mortimer is treated as a secondary 
character, and marks his own downfall as an orthodox operation 
of the wheel of fortune; finally the new king rounds off the play of 
ideas with the establishment of a political peace, the benevolent 
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despotism of the Tudors. Something of the same kind would seem 
to be true of The Massacre at Paris, and even (though less clearly) of 
The Jew of Malta. In Dr Faustus the implied conclusion is far less 
certain, but that Marlowe’s main pre-occupation here is still the 
moral one, of Man’s faculties and his voluntary subjection of them 
to an accepted order, is beyond question." 

It is in the presentation of that theme, then, that we must look, if 
anywhere, for the consistency of attitude (it will not be more) on 
which the play’s unity should depend. The Play is the thing, but the 
play is not just ‘putting the Faust Book on the stage’, nor ‘exploiting 
a popular interest in devils and witchcraft’. Marlowe is doing both 
these things, and both produce their own deviations from a consis- 
tent course: but they are not what the Elizabethans would have 
called the ‘cause’ of his play. There is a principle of selection in his 
treatment of the Faust Book; and there is an interpretative interest in 
his handling of witchcraft evident in the (typically Elizabethan) 
duality of his attitude to the supernatural. On the one hand, super- 
natural manifestations are external to man; on the other they are 
partly suggested as objective realizations of psychological conflict: 
it is not accurate to speak of Mephostophilis solely as the former, 
any more than it is to speak of the Good and Bad Angels solely as the 
latter. Whichever they are, psychological or supernatural, their 
effects and activities must necessarily be the same; but the consistent 
co-existence of both forms is not necessary and does not take place. 
That this modifies the idea of individual responsibility which Mar- 
lowe develops in the play seems obvious; Faustus is, and is not, in 
control of the events that destroy him; but Marlowe does not clarify 
his thought on this matter, and if at one moment he seems clearly 
to imply one attitude, at another he equally clearly implies the 
opposite. Mr J. Smith, in an interesting essay? which fails to take 
sufficient account of historical context, avoids this ambiguity by 
finding allegory at one level only (the psychological) wherever 
Faustus’s moral freedom is tampered with. But this does not seem 
to be Marlowe’s meaning. Faustus attempts to assert his will in 
Opposition to both God and devil, and he fails, as it is obvious he 
must. What is not so obvious is the interpretation Marlowe places 
on that failure; what significant change of thought caused him to 
turn from the story of Tamburlaine who even in death can be 
suggested as triumphant, to Faustus who cannot. The issue has been 
grossly over-simplified as between atheism and orthodox Christianity; 
this is particularly dangerous because these terms have changed their 
common meanings very considerably since the sixteenth century. 

The problem, then, is to understand the terms in which Marlowe 


’ Here and in the final paragraph I am indebted to the criticisms of Dr C. Leech. 
* Scrutiny, June 1939. 
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conceived his drama: to discover whether there does exist a con- 
sistency in his attitude to his theme throughout the play to form a 
sufficient foundation for the patent magnificence of the end. For 
by the end only is the play widely known, the apostrophe to Helen 
and Faustus’s last speech; but they are sufficient to make it the only 
Elizabethan play outside Shakespeare that enjoys regular revival at 
Stratford. For the rest, the play is known to be a wandering, ill- 
constructed and for the most part ill-written affair. Worse than that, 
it is erratic in taste and seriousness: it wanders from high philoso- 
phical speculation to cheap spectacle and vulgar farce, and offers no 
clear continuity, no thread of development to which we can relate its 
flashes of greatness, its hints of profound meaning. The problem is 
made more difficult by the condition of the text as we have it. Sir 
Walter Greg’ has thoroughly worked out the relations of the two 
early printed texts to Marlowe’s own manuscript; the details are 
controversial, but the main issues are no longer in doubt. Dr 
Faustus was written at the end, not at the beginning, of Marlowe’s 
career; thus any relation of the thought of this play to Marlowe’s 
others must be made on the assumption that it is his last, not his first 
important statement of his ideas. The 1616 text is the nearer to what 
Marlowe wrote, and it retains more fully the Morality play features 
which distinguish Faustus. It is precisely this characteristic which 
seems to have dictated the critical (as opposed to scholarly) prefer- 
ence for the 1604 text which persisted until very recently; for the less 
the ‘machinery’ was allowed to obtrude, the more easily could the 
play be represented as a personal tragedy, depending on the character 
of Faustus himself. Yet Marlowe’s drama was never concerned 
primarily with character — his heroes are not in that sense clearly 
defined at all: his plays take their source from ideas, and the excite- 
ment of their presentation; and his human drama, when it can 
properly be said to exist, lies again more in predicament than 
character. It is not the stupidity of Faustus of which we are most 
aware at the end of the play, but his appalling situation, a man (any 
man) cut off from all contact with humanity, dragged to Hell for 
eternity and seeing visions of Heaven as he goes. The situation 
depends on the Morality of the play, and to cut that out is to cut out 
the foundations of the tragedy. The deficiencies of the 1604 text 
seem to be, as Greg suggests, caused by a need for easy theatrical 
effect and simple staging in the provinces; it therefore reduces not 
only the Morality framework (which might not be ‘good theatre’) 
but also such spectacular (and surely Marlowan) efiects as the 
presence of the Princes of Hell overlooking the last scene; as well as 
making the most of opportunities for farce even at the expense of 
serious intent. 


1 Introduction to his parallel text edition (Oxford, 1950). 
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The deficiencies which Greg notices in the 1616 text may also, I 
suspect, have an important bearing on critical interpretation. 
Where his manuscript was damaged, the editor was forced to rely on 
the printed version, and further (the last infernal bar to the present 
inquiry) he found it necessary to tone the play down to conform with 
the more rigorous censorship of blasphemy. In such obvious cases 
as the substitution of ‘Dear Heaven’ for ‘My God, My God’, the 
earlier text supplies the stronger line: but I shall try to show that 
Marlowe’s fundamental ideas in this play were blasphemous — 
circumspectly so, no doubt, in the first place (blasphemy was always 
a serious offence; Marlowe was awaiting trial for it when he was 
murdered) — but where they showed a little too plain, the lines may 
have been re-written by the editor in just those contexts of moral 
argument which were omitted from the 1604 text. Such a possibility 
(as it is based on mere conjecture) need not be taken very seriously, 
but it emphasizes the kind of obscurity we find in the play. 

Clearly then, the first point to be faced about Dr Faustus is that it 
is in construction a Morality play. This is the burthen of recent 
criticism, notably by Professor Kirschbaum! and Dr Greg? who have 
independently arrived at remarkably similar conclusions. Professor 
Kirschbaum insists that we must forget what we would like the play 
to be (a tragedy) and concentrate on what it is, a morality. He insists 
that the prologue must be taken literally, when it announces the play 
as a spectacle of the clever fellow who excels in learning 


Till, swollen with the cunning of a self-conceit, 

His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 

And melting, heavens conspired his overthrow. 
(Prologue; 20-22 — Greg’s conjectural reconstruction) 


In other words, the fate of the presumptuous Icarus, the Christian 
moral of humility and denial of self in the presence of God. On that 
plane the play continues: Faustus is visited periodically by a Good 
and a Bad Angel who make obvious suggestions, he is warned 
finally by a pious and saintly Old Man, comes to a deservedly 
‘sticky end’, and the appropriate comment is in the epilogue: 


Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, .. . 
Faustus is gone: regard his hellish fall, . . . 
(Epilogue; 1 & 4) 


It is always tempting in dramatic criticism to appeal against 
over-subtlety and ingenuity, and to claim full attention only for what 
is made obvious. That is what Kirschbaum does, and if he is right 
we must accept the idea of Marlowe intending to write a simple 


1 In Review of English Studies, July 1943. 
2 In Modern Language Review, April 1946. 
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Morality Play of a kind frequent in the sixteenth century. The 
curious thing about this is that it flatly contradicts older views as to 
the central interest of the play: tending to undervalue or completely 
ignore the Morality features, critics thought of Dr Faustus as a kind 
of Renaissance superman condemned to tragic failure; a man who 
expresses superbly a longing for knowledge, beauty, wealth and 
power. The opening scene supports this view, with Faustus examin- 
ing all the established lines of human knowledge and finding them 
all inadequate, too limited; the aim he sets himself is achievement of 
the supreme desires of Man: 


Oh, what a world of profit and delight, 
Of power, of honour, of omnipotence 
Is promised to the studious artizan! 
(I. i. 51-3) 


And these he pursues — begging Mephostophilis for information 
recounting how he has made Blind Homer sing to him, and the 
chorus tells of his journey through the air to see the astronomical 
system in its entirety, and still at the end he pursues perfect physical 
beauty in Helen. All the great passages of the play are concerned 
with these notions, and they are the only positive ideas advanced: it is 
impossible to come away from seeing or reading it without having 
the magnificence of Faustus’ visions uppermost in the mind. The 
final moral exhortation not to practise more than'heavenly power 
permits is either forgotten, or leaves a stale and dusty taste behind it. 

Kirschbaum and Greg both recognize this difficulty and seek to 
overcome it by postulating a gradual deterioration of Faustus’ 
character throughout the play from noble-mindedness to mere 
depravity. And there, they suggest, the tragedy lies: in pursuing 
physical pleasure, Faustus neglects spiritual values, and deteriorates 
to such a weakness of will that he cannot assert himself against the 
temptations of the devil even when the penalty is near at hand. 

There are three vital reasons why I do not think this a satisfactory 
view. First of all, this gradual deterioration of character does not 
seem to be in the play: it is foisting an idea of drama and behaviour 
on to Marlowe which is wholly unlike him, wholly foreign to the 
kind of play he and his contemporaries were composing. Faustus is 
certainly sometimes coarse and trivial — but no more so at the end 
than at the beginning of the play: in the first scene, he repeats his 
aims more vulgarly, or rather mixing the noble constantly with the 
trivial: 


Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, 
Resolve me of all ambiguities, 
Perform what desperate enterprise I will? 
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I’ll have them fly to India for gold, 
Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 
And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates. 
T’ll have them read me strange philosophy 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings; 

(I. i. 77-85) 


and so on: Faustus’ pursuits are like this throughout the play; at one 
moment strange philosophy, at the next mere secrets of all foreign 
kings. Similarly there is a mixture of serious thought and cheap 
iconoclasm in Faustus’ well-known rejection of the sciences, and it is 
followed (still in the first scene) by the less popular lines 


Philosophy is odious and obscure, 

Both law and physic are for petty wits, 

Divinity is basest of the three, 

Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible and vild; 
(I. i. 104-7) 


So Faustus oscillates throughout the play, turning from the nature 
of Hell to demanding a wife; from Blind Homer to delight in the 
farcical seven deadly sins. I can see no steady deterioration in all 
this: there is less serious thought perhaps at the end, but not much 
less: Faustus asks for Helen not philosophy, but he states as early as 
Act II Scene ii that it is Pleasure he is after with Homer, Alexander 
and CEnone, and he repeats it in Act III Scene i: 


Whilst I am here on earth let me be cloyed 
With all things that delight the heart of man. 
(III. i. 59-60) 


That is immediately after the chorus tells of his journey to find the 
secrets of astronomy, and at the end of the play it is for his prodigious 
learning that his students remember Faustus the sorcerer. The fact is 
that we make a distinction between Knowledge and Pleasure which is 
foreign to Marlowe: the philosophy of Faustus, like that of Tambur- 
laine, is primarily hedonistic; the man has appetites, and his pleasure 
is to satisfy them. He has an appetite for knowledge, and another 
for sex; both are extreme, for complete knowledge and for perfect 
sex; but the only qualitative distinction is between completeness and 
incompleteness. If Faustus had deteriorated in character during the 
play he would be content with any ‘hot whore’, not insist on Helen 
herself. 

This seems to me the second vital objection to their theory, and 
to get over it both Greg and Kirschbaum supposed the apostrophe 
to Helen to be ironic: they remind us that Helen is only a devil in 
disguise, the same spirit that Faustus produced to beguile his 
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students’ senses; and further that in committing adultery with the 
devil (as we are given to understand that he does) Faustus commits the 
final sin, consummates his bond with Lucifer, and from then on is 
acknowledged even by the Good Angel to be beyond redemption. 
This is all true, but it does not make the Helen episode ironic: if it 
were, the actor would be asked to deliver a supremely persuasive 
erotic speech to convince his audience of the value of Pleasure in the 
face of their foreknowledge that Helen is only a spirit — and yet, 
deliberately fail to persuade them. An unlikely performance. To 
assert irony in a passage where the words never suggest it, where the 
tone is of exultant satisfaction, is to ignore the nature of the poetic 
statement: here, as elsewhere in the play, Marlowe has put conviction 
into the voice of Hell, not of Heaven. Certainly there is irony in this, 
but it is not of the kind Kirschbaum and Greg suggest, degrading 
Faustus’s ‘weak sensuality’ as a cause of his abandoning lasting 
pleasure for the sake of temporary. 

What emerges then, once the Morality framework is acknow- 
ledged, is the very odd state of affairs that all the positive statements 
of the play, supported by the finest verse, are against the declared 
Christian moral. The pleasures Faustus wants are made clear to the 
mind and the imagination. To the mind they are, as usual with 
Marlowe, made disconcertingly clear: the mingling of strange 
philosophy with the secrets of all foreign kings is reminiscent of 
Tamburlaine’s famous speech: 


Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world... 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite . . 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 
That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 
The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 
(II. vii. 21-29—ed. Ellis-Fermor) 


To Marlowe these apparently odd juxtapositions are not ironic: I 
said before that he does not make qualitative distinctions; what the 
human mind desires, it desires, and an odd assortment is the inevit- 
able result. His imagination fired at the crown or at Machiavellian 
politics, for the power of individual expansion they permit; but it 
fired at other less reputable occupations, such as his employment as a 
spy which may connect with his curiosity about the secrets of all 
foreign kings — for even in that there is a sense of power. 

These positive ‘evils’ which Faustus wants are made abundantly 
clear then to the mind; there is no need to stress the imaginative 
quality of the Helen speech, or of the first turn to magic: 


emperors and kings 
Are but obeyed in their several provinces, 
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Nor can they raise the wind or rend the clouds; 
But his dominion that excells in this 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man: 
A sound magician is a demi-god; 
Here tire my braines to get a deity! 
(I. i. 55-61) 


But for the opposite, the Christian virtue and the hope of Heaven, 
which Greg and Kirschbaum would have us believe Marlowe is 
trying to recommend, not only is the imagination scarcely given a 
chance to be fired by them, they are never made in the least clear to 
the mind. From the dull and feeble bleatings of the Good Angel at 
the beginning, to the conventional phrases of the Old Man and the 
Epilogue, all statements of the ‘good’ moral remain vague, flat, 
meaningless. 

The interpretation of the play as deliberately invoking Christian 
ideals is therefore as unsatisfactory as the older view of the tragedy of 
aspiring man. Neither can be dismissed, neither is anything like a 
complete view of Dr Faustus. It is not possible to believe that 
Marlowe intended a sound Christian play but unconsciously em- 
phasized the wrong moral: the nature of the evidence I have examined 
would make such large demands on Marlowe’s unconscious as to 
amount to insanity. I therefore conclude, that Marlowe chose 
deliberately to use the Morality form, and to use it perversely, to 
invert or at least to satirize its normal intention. To understand the 
significance of this, we must imagine the position of a playwright in 
1591 or 1592 when Marlowe was writing Faustus: old morality plays 
were still performed, and some of them may not have been very old; 
but much as the leading playwrights owed to the Morality tradition, 
they did not write simple Morality plays such as Faustus purports to 
be. The comedies of Lyly and Greene, the tragedies of Kyd, and 
Marlowe’s other plays, have moved a long way from puppet- 
manipulation of abstractions, and even Gorboduc thirty years 
earlier had called its Good and Bad Angels by the names of political 
advisers. Abstractions appeared in popular plays much later than 
that, but by 1590 the full apparatus of Morality was an old and 
musty form of drama, as in their turn were Marlowe’s own plays by 
1600. For Marlowe to write such a play at such a time therefore 
suggests satire: it is the least likely way for him to have chosen to 
express a volte-face from near-atheism of opinion, and violent anti- 
Christian satire in Tamburlaine and The Jew of Malta to orthodox 
Christian belief. I believe that Marlowe’s adoption of Morality 
form must be seen as a deliberate mis-use of popular old-fashioned 
material. 

There are two possible forms this mis-use might have taken: 
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firstly, to present Faustus as a simple Morality story, and to give it 
a bitter ironic twist right through. In this case, there could be no 
sustained elaboration of the opposite notion of morality ironically 
implied, nor could the death of the hero unrepentant be anything 
but a somewhat nasty joke: it offers no course of deliberate action 
to Faustus to enable us to understand the state of his mind in his 
last, wholly tragic speech. The predicament would be simply that of a 
silly old man paying the price of his stupidity — and there is in that 
nothing of the mental conflict, the doubt and terror that Marlowe 
expresses. The other possible mis-use of the Morality form is to 
invert it completely, to portray the search of a man for Hell not 
Heaven, to assert constantly the idea that everything is upside down, 
that so-called evil is in fact good, that the struggle of Faustus is to be 
anti-Christ, not Christian. In general terms like that, this conception 
is meaningless; it depends entirely on what is promulgated as the 
play develops. By two English writers of course, such a deliberate 
inversion of the orthodox has been used to promulgate an unorthodox 
notion of morality: by Blake with profound seriousness in all his 
work, and by Bernard Shaw with less profundity in Man and Super- 
man. There is no useful analogy to be pressed, the aims of these three 
writers are wholly different: Shaw could satirically suggest Heaven 
as a punishment for man, which Marlowe is very far from doing; 
Marlowe has no-such complete system of spiritual forces to suggest 
as has Blake. Yet on a much smaller, less clearly realized plane, there 
is some similarity between Marlowe and Blake: they both suggest in 
behaviour conventionally understood to be immoral the right 
functioning of human instinct; they both base their judgment of 
good on a magnificent imaginative extension of all the innate desires 
and appetites of man, even cruelty. 

But there the similarity ends: it is obvious at once that Marlowe 
is more orthodox than either Blake or Shaw, although he is popu- 
larly supposed to have been an atheist. It seems to me clear that 
Marlowe was not strictly an atheist at all: that is to say, he never 
expressly denies the existence of God, not even in the wild blas- 
phemies Baines collected for his indictment. I should doubi very 
much whether such a complete denial of the idea of an almighty God 
was possible within the mental horizon of even an advanced thinker 
of the 1590s; I am certain that it was far from Marlowe’s mind. 
The ‘atheism’ for which he should have stood his trial, and which he 
hints throughout his plays, was not atheism at all, but blasphemy, a 
repeated protest against the nature of God implied in His treatment 
of Man, a protest whose bitterness implies acceptance of the existence 
of God. It is for that reason that Marlowe persistently invokes the 


1 A few years later Tourneur uses the word in a strict sense in The Atheist’s 
Tragedy; but as a fascinating speculative outrage. 
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idea of a jealous God, one who could bear no brother near the 
throne. The dramatic tension of the Faustus story as Marlowe 
presents it lies primarily in the fact that Faustus is determined to 
satisfy the demands of his nature as God has made him — to be 
himself a deity — and that that is forbidden: it can only be achieved 
by a conscious rejection of the God who created him in his own 
image, but denied him (as much as Lucifer) fulfilment of that image. 
It is interesting to note that nearly a hundred years later, Milton 
justifying God’s ways to Man, finds it necessary to deal with this 
heresy that I have ascribed to Marlowe, allowing it full imaginative 
force in the mind of Satan, as he recovers from his Fall to Hell: 


[He] Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right: fardest from him is best 
Whom reason hath equald, force hath made supream 
Above his equals. Farewel happy Fields 
Where Joy for ever dwells: Hail horrours, hail 
Infernal world, and thou profoundest Hell 
Receive thy new Possessor: One who brings 
A mind not to be chang’d by Place or Time. 
The mind is its own place, and in it self 
Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less then hee 
Whom Thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free; th’Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choyce 
To reign is worth ambition though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, then serve in Heav’n. 

(Paradise Lost, I. 246-63) 


This position could be read into the Prologue’s somewhat am- 
biguous statement: 


Till, swollen with cunning of a self-conceit, 

His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 

And melting, heavens conspired his overthrow. 
(Prologue, 20-22) 


If we press these lines for meaning, they leave us wondering what 
should be Faustus’s reach, and why he is able to mount beyond it; 
and further, what sort of heavens it might be that ‘conspired his 
overthrow’. This is probably over-straining lines which are simply 
conventional, but the idea of reach is at once the theme of Act I 
Scene i, in Faustus’s rejection of the sciences, his search for greater 
opportunity and his adoption of magic: 
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But his dominion that excells in this 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man: 


and beyond that into explicit challenge of his aim: 


A sound magician is a demi-god; 
Here tire my braines to get a deity! 
(I. i. 58-61) 


The angels appear, and as their remarks well illustrate the theological 
bias I have remarked, I shall quote them in full. The Good Angel 
opposes Faustus’s aspiration only with negatives, the idea of a God 
of wrath and the ironic suggestion that he should read the scriptures 
whose inadequacy he has just asserted: 


O Faustus, lay that damnéd book aside 
And gaze not on it lest it tempt thy soul 
And heap God’s heavy wrath upon thy head. 
Read, read the scriptures; that is blasphemy. 


Whereas the Bad Angel repeats Faustus’s own conception: 


Go forward Faustus, in that famous art 
‘Wherein all nature’s treasury is contained: 
Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 
Lord and commander of these elements. 


(I. i. 68-75) 


Faustus therefore invites the aid of Valdes and Cornelius, well- 
known as magicians, whose dominion does not stretch anything like 
as far as doth the mind of man, for all their skill: this is an important 
point, we are made aware that magic does nothing in itself, that it is 
only an instrument through which Faustus’s own peculiar poten- 
tiality for greatness may operate. In this sense, Marlowe’s treatment 
of magic is comparable to his treatment of Senecan or Machiavellian 
ideas of princecraft: in each case what he knew to be ‘evil’ in any 
accepted sense, he invoked deliberately as a means for the individual 
to surmount the restrictions of social morality, to realize his poten- 
tiality for supreme power: Tamburlaine, Barabbas, and Faustus all 
have this in common, a vision of greatness denied by the Laws to 
which ordinary men are subjected; and they seek freedom by being a 
king above the Law,’ by employing an infinity of obscure cunning, 
and lastly for the widest freedom of all, Magic. In each case, Mar- 
lowe’s conception is aided by opportunities for stage spectacle which 
seems to have been as much to his taste as his audience’s: in Tambur- 
laine, Royal pageantry and colourful and bloody displays of 


1 See A. P. Rossiter: English Drama from early times to the Elizabethans, pp. 
157-9. 
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sovereignty; in The Jew of Malta sinister trickery, poisons, and vats 
of boiling oil; in Faustus, fireworks, conjuring tricks and scenes of 
Heaven and Hell. He delighted not only in the philosophical 
implications of Faustus’s act, but also in all the details of the Black 
Art in which he was widely read.' 

Up to a point this mixture of the serious and the silly relates to 
what I have already said about Marlowe’s philosophical position; 
but it relates also to the popular dramatic tradition in which he was 
writing, and more particularly to the Morality plays whose form he 
was deliberately reviving. For the most astonishing thing to a 
modern reader of the Moralities is commonly how much gross 
immorality they include: that the vices have more than their fair 
share of the entertainment and constantly figure as genuinely 
entertaining rogues without whom the moralizing would be intoler- 
able. For that reason they frequently unbalance the morals by 
seductive burlesque, leaving us in doubt whether the serious is so 
serious, whether the whole matter is after all an uproarious farce. 
This ambivalent outlook, as A. P. Rossiter insists, is a recurrent one 
from the middle ages to Shakespeare, leaving our school-tidy minds 
bewildered by a constant equivocation about the one thing of which 
the plays ought to be certain, until we are jolted into acknowledging 
that there is in this a disturbing but very real life-likeness. 

With this tradition in mind, it is possible to understand something 
of the horseplay to which Faustus himself descends, and certainly 
those farcical scenes whose crudity causes so much discussion. In a 
‘good’ morality, the clowns burlesque the virtues presented, but end 
‘in the mud’ as they should, while the virtues triumph. In Faustus 
it is the ‘bad’ hero who is burlesqued by Wagner and the clowns, and 
the impact of their activities on the main theme must be observed. 
Wretchedly written their scenes may be, but if Marlowe did not 
actually write them, he planned their existence and they are in any 
case little more than plans — plans for a slapstick performance by 
antic clowns of the circus variety, for whom good words would be 
unnecessary, as well as probably wasted. 

Act I Scene ii immediately reveals Wagner as a mocking comic, 
teasing the scholars by witholding and then giving casually the 
sensational news that his master is dining with the magicians, which 
he ends with the equivocal (and naughty) remark: ‘and so, the Lord 
bless you, preserve you, and keep you, my dear brethren’ (I. ii. 25- 
27). The scholars also give a different angle on Faustus’s action, 
referring to Valdes and Cornelius as infamous throughout the 
world, seeing his friendship with them as damnable merely, bereft of 
all the splendour Faustus had given it. 

Damnable it is meant to be, and in the next scene Faustus reveals 


1 See PauL H. Kocuer in Modern Philology, August 1940. 
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his full consciousness of the fact, as he performs the rites of conjura- 
tion. Amongst the manuals of the Black Art available to Marlowe, 
the details of raising devils vary considerably, but the basic method 
remains always the same — the acts of worship of God are to be 
inverted, the consecration of devotion has to be turned into an 
elaborate rite of desecration. In some rites, there are protective 
measures to be taken, making the conjuring more of an experiment 
than a final act’: Faustus might mean that, when after listing the 
things he has done, he says: 


Then fear not, Faustus, to be resolute 
And try the uttermost magic can perform. 
(I. iti. 14-15) 


But it appears rather that he is afraid of making a mistake which 
would give the devil power over him instead of vice versa. This idea 
of resolution is always demanded of witches, and Valdes and Cor- 
nelius had stressed it: with Faustus it becomes a vital refrain, 
‘Faustus, be resolute’, in all his dealings with the devil. Its constant 
re-iteration throughout the play and even in the last scene calls 
attention to a point which seems to be constantly overlooked: 
Faustus is always afraid not of the inevitable end of his twenty-four 
years, but of some immediate failure, the result of irresolution; of the 
threat the Bad Angel makes in Act II Scene ii: ‘If thou repent, devils 
will tear thee in pieces.’ On the purely theatrical aspect of Faustus’s 
dealings in magic, then, it is not a simple question of getting power 
for twenty-four years at the cost of eternal damnation: Faustus 
gains his power at the cost of perpetual danger. 

At that level, Faustus’s activities do not necessarily extend beyond 
the commonplace wickedness envisaged by the students. But when 
Mephostophilis has been triumphantly produced (and bullied into a 
change of costume) the tone changes to intellectual seriousness, to a 
discussion of the real relationship of Faustus and his devil: 

FAU. Did not my conjuring speeches raise thee? Speak. 


MEPH. That was the cause, but yet per accidens: 
For when we hear one rack the name of God, 
Adjure the scriptures and his saviour Christ, 
We fly in hope to get his glorious soul; 
Nor will we come unless he use such means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damned. 
Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 
Is stoutly to abjure the Trinity 
And pray devoutly to the prince of hell. 
(I. iii. 45-54) 


1 See E. M. Butter: Ritual Magic. 
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Marlowe turns the cheap indignity of Hell at once into a conception 
of Mephostophilis as a voluntary agent, not a vulgar slave. And 
from that emerges the famous definition of Hell: 


Why this is hell, nor am I out of it. 
Thinkst thou that I, who saw the face of God 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand hells 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss? 
O Faustus, leave these frivolous demands, 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul. 
(I. iii. 75-81) 


This is the one passage of imaginative suggestion of Heaven, and it 
comes from the devil. Faustus contemptuously rejects it: 


What, is great Mephostophilis so passionate 

For being deprivéd of the joys of heaven? 

Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude 

And scorn those joys thou never shalt possess. 
(I. iti. 82-85) 


Again Faustus repeats the idea of resolution — ‘manly fortitude’ — 
but in a different context, of philosophical discussion not mere 
theatrical magic: in this latter part of the scene, Faustus’s act is 
reconsidered in terms of its more profound significance. The direct 
negation of God is not here simply a magic formula, it is an act of 
Will on Faustus’s part, asserted in pursuit of an idea of good in direct 
contradiction to the Christian idea. In this scene and constantly 
throughout the play (despite some commonplace insinuations by the 
Bad Angel at the end) Faustus is not subjected to any simple ‘temp- 
tation’ of the ordinary Morality kind. For instance, in the very dull 
play The Conflict of Conscience’ printed in 1581 Philologus is reduced 
to a Faustian inability to repent, but by a wholly different process. 
Philologus begins by standing out for Protestant truth against a 
Roman (perhaps Marian) persecution: he is offered his worldly 
comforts and position in exchange for a recantation, and he suc- 
cumbs. Once fallen, he exults in his freedom, but Remorse catches 
him and he argues his irredeemable damnation in the one interesting 
scene of the play, where verbal suggestions make it possible Marlowe 
may have studied it. But contrary (it would seem) to the dogmatic 
beliefs of the worthy minister of Norwich who wrote the play, 
Philologus is rescued in the end, and a Nuntius announces his 
repentance and peaceful death. 

Faustus is not the victim of a straightforward temptation, like 
Philologus: he is in danger of persecution at the beginning from 


1 See Dops.ey: Old English Plays (Ed. Hazlitt) vol. VI. 
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nothing but his own sense of frustration. It can be argued that 
this is only a subtle form of temptation, but for the present purpose 
that is a sophistication: about succumbing to temptation there is 
necessarily a negative suggestion, of failure of the Will; Faustus’s 
self-damnation is wholly positive, achieved by an assertion not a 
failure of his Will. And it is of feebleness that he accuses Mephosto- 
philis. Just as Marlowe has shown Mephostophilis to enjoy the 
dignity of free will, so Faustus is to be seen as choosing voluntarily, 
with knowledge of all that it means, Hell instead of Heaven. That is 
why I say that Marlowe has inverted the Morality structure: the 
course of Faustus’s resolution is to damn himself; his temptation, 
his weakness, is in offers of repentance. Faustus’s Hell is not at first 
a place of torture, it is Hell only in that it is absence of Heaven, it is 
an extreme of anti-God whose nature is deliberately opposed to the 
Angels’ joyous submission to the service of the Omnipotent. Heaven 
is the subjection of self, Hell in this sense is the assertion of self. As 
I have already said, the foundation of Marlowe’s philosophical 
position is that man has certain over-riding desires whose realization 
is denied by any form of servitude, and the order of God is, as 
Milton’s Satan observed, an order of servitude. 

Marlowe is not, of course, propounding a practicable idea of how 
men should live (he does not envisage a race of Nietzschean or even 
Shavian supermen), he is discussing the nature of Man in relation to 
the God that made him in his own image, with an urge to be like his 


maker, omnipotent. Hence the sin of Lucifer prince of Hell although 
technically orthodox — Pride — is given an odd twist by Mephosto- 
philis’ statement of it: 


Oh, by aspiring pride and insolence, 
For which God threw him from the face of heaven. 
(I. iii. 67-8) 


The ironic tone gives the lines a strange prominence: Lucifer was 
expelled for precisely the attitude Faustus is now adopting, but | 
expelled (in these lines) by an irritated and petulant God. The idea 
of the deity which Marlowe suggests here (and elsewhere) is simply 
of a successful Lucifer or Faustus, one who has the absolute degree 
of magnificence, and cannot bear to have it dimmed by a rival. That 
there is another idea of God (or perhaps another, more humble, } 
view of man) is insisted at once in the wholly different tone of 
Mephostophilis’ next words. But for Faustus’s attitude here, we 
must understand not only the hint of a jealous God, but of a parti- 
cular kind of jealousy. 

A favourite Renaissance source for ideas on secular virtue was 
Aristotle’s Ethics. The conception, for instance, of Tudor king of 
Italian prince was compared to Aristotle’s description of the Mag- 
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nificent Man, or even of the peyoAwyuyos, the Great-souled Man; he 
who excels in all worldly ‘goods’, wealth, dignity, popularity and so 
on, who is a great patron of the arts, and who is superior to all the 
limitations of lesser men. But two important aspects of the Great- 
souled man Aristotle stresses: first, that he must be wholly resolute 
in his pursuit of greatness, that the slightest hesitation or weakness is 
alien to his nature: ‘For the great-souled man is justified in despising 
other people — his estimates are correct.”! And secondly, that he 
will tolerate no rival within his sphere of influence who might dim 
his glory: ‘he will not go where other people take the first place’ and 
‘he will be incapable of living at the will of another, since to do so is 
slavish’. It is not of c «se necessary to suppose that Marlowe de- 
rived his version of these ideas direct from Aristotle, but his years at 
Cambridge could hardly have been passed without reading the 
Greek.? At any rate, an understanding of Aristotle greatly illumin- 
ates what it is that Faustus is trying to achieve: the subjective aim of 
self-expansion is equated with the objective ideal of Aristotelian 
greatness, and not only are God and Lucifer treated as rival magni- 
ficos, but Faustus himself is aiming at that state. That is the 
philosophical reason for his fear of failure. If he weakens, he will 
be shown to be less-than-great-souled, he will have failed to gain his 
deity and will lay himself open to the punishment of God and the 
revenge of Lucifer, and be torn to pieces. In inverting the Morality 
pattern of rewards in Heaven and punishments in Hell, Marlowe 
(as I said before) does not simply reverse this: Heaven is not a 
punishment, nor is it a reward; it is a wholly different ethos, an idea 
of humble service which Faustus rejects as unworthy of his nature. 
Rewards and punishments have therefore both to be in Hell. Hell 
is used in a number of senses during the play, at a number of different 
levels, but the central ambiguity is I think between these two: the 
Hell Faustus seeks, which represents to him the free range of his 
Will to resolve to be what he thinks it is in his nature to be; and on 
the other hand the more familiar Hell of the Middle Ages, of 
unspeakable devils, tortures and indignity, which serves to represent 
Faustus’s fear of failure. 

These ideas are hinted in Act I Scene iii, and are developed in the 
second act; but in between there is a piece of clownage, Wagner 
directly burlesquing his master, raising devils, arrogating to himself 
the title of ‘Master’ and making a slave of the clown with a gibberish 
of pseudo-learning and Latin: the ironic suggestions in this of over- 
weening and ridicule are developed later. 

Act II develops to the full the tragic drama, Faustus’s mental 
conflict, his waverings and his sudden moves forward into devilry. 


1 Nichomachean Ethics, IV, iii. 
2 See B. TAPPER in Studies in Philology, April 1930. 
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He starts alone in his study, triumphantly asserting his damnation: 


Now, Faustus, must thou needs be damned, canst not be saved! 
What boots it then to think of God or heaven? 
Away with such vain fancies, and despair; 
Despair in God and trust in Beelzebub. 
(II. i. 1-4) 


Nevertheless, as those lines ironically imply, Faustus is not so 
resolute — something soundeth in his ears—and he has to drive 
himself back by re-iteration of his basic intention as I see it: 


To God! He loves thee not: 
The god thou servest is thine own appetite, 
(II. i. 9-10) 


from which he builds up to a typically Marlowan brutal hyperbole: 
And offer lukewarm blood of new-born babes. 


The angels add nothing new, except that the suggestion of wealth 
fires Faustus’s imagination and enables him to be resolute again and 
call Mephostophilis. Already in Act I there is a suggestion of irony 
in Faustus’s vaunting refusal to believe Mephostophilis on his own 
torment; here that suggestion becomes more marked. Mephosto- 
philis promises to be his slave. 


And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask. 
(II. i. 45) 


Faustus is suddenly suggested to be incapable of what he aims at — 
but Mephostophilis reassures him by offering him again what he 
wants: 


And then be thou as great as Lucifer. 
(II. i. 50) 


The signing of the bond gives Faustus another moment of panic, but 
the knowledge of his remoteness from Heaven spurs him on to resolu- 
tion in his dealings with Hell. With the bond signed, the deed done, 
Faustus becomes more blatantly confident; Mephostophilis defines 
the situation again: 


All places shall be hell that is not heaven. 
(II. i. 124) 


And Faustus retorts ‘I think hell’s a fable’, and proceeds ebulliently 
to stress the idea that Hell is a mental state, and that an after-life of 
physical torture is nothing but ‘trifles and mere old wives’ tales’. 
With that he turns aside to the lively interchange about wives and 
whores and turns again to end the scene by accepting the Book of 
Knowledge. 
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Greg conjectures plausibly that there should follow a comic scene 
here: it would in fact make a better place for an interval in modern 
performance than the usual act division, as Act II Scene i should 
obviously follow at once both as a climax and an illumination of 
what has gone before. Scene ii demands an interval of time, and 
opens with a new doubt in Faustus’s mind, another offer to repent. 
Mephostophilis counters it with a syllogism: 


But thinkst thou heaven is such a glorious thing? 
I tell thee, Faustus, it is not half so fair 
As thou or any man that breathes on earth. 

FAU. How provst thou that? 

MEPH. “Twas made for man; then he’s more excellent. 


Which Faustus answers with another syllogism 


If heaven was made for man, ’twas made for me: 
(II. ii. 5-10) 


It is hard to know exactly how to take these lines — our immediate 
reaction is to dismiss Mephostophilis’ statement as obviously false 
logic; on the other hand it is of a kind with Faustus’s own arguments 
at the opening of the play, and with Marlowe’s statements elsewhere. 
At any rate, it leads to Faustus’s determination to renounce this magic 
and repent, which immediately recalls the Angels. Here it is apparent 
that the drama of Faustus’s soul has advanced: the deed of self- 
damnation is done, and his mind twists in terror towards an easy if 
ignoble salvation more tempting now that it is impossible. The 
Good Angel does tempt him now: ‘yet God will pity thee’, but the 
Bad Angel retorts at once ‘Thou art a spirit; God cannot pity thee.’ 
(II. ii. 12-13). Greg points the force of this line when he remarks that 
here and always in the play, ‘spirit’ is used in a strict sense, meaning 
devil. Faustus despairs and talks of suicide but recalls his Will by 
contemplation of Blind Homer, of Alexander’s love and CEnone’s 
death: his consolation is in voluptuous pleasure certainly, but it is 
not the degrading sensuality it has been called; it is Faustus’s god of 
Appetite which turns him back to his purpose 


I am resolved Faustus shall not repent. 
(II. ii. 31) 


He turns back to Astronomy, and the irony again asserts itself: in 
the first place, there is Marlowe’s dilemma that he cannot display 
more knowledge than man possessed; but secondly, Faustus is 
cheated in his bond: Mephostophilis refuses to state who made the 
world. Faustus’s attempt may be magnificent, to gain a deity, but the 
terrible fact remains that God is God: the challenge is not atheism, it 
is against the monstrous nature of a world where man is created to 
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want to be at his finest precisely what he is not allowed to be; the God 
is the God of Milton’s Satan — ‘equald in intellect, but supream in 
force’. 

Again Faustus tries to repent, and again the Angels appear, to 
stress now more obviously the cruder physical nature of Faustus’s 
predicament, the ‘machinery’ of Heaven and Hell: 


BAD If thou repent, devils will tear thee in pieces. 
GooD Repent, and they shall never raze thy skin. 
(II. ii. 82-3) 


Faustus, for the only time before the end, does repent, and calls on 
Christ to save him. It is the supreme weakening which offers Lucifer 
the chance to throw Faustus straight down from his attempted 
magnificence, it is a direct transgression of the bond. As at the end, 
the mention of Christ brings the prince of Hell straight to Faustus, 
now only to warn him. The presence of the Stygian Trinity restores 


his confidence and he renews his vows. But our awareness of his ' 


weakness, of his failure to be resolute is accentuated in the farce that 
follows, the Seven Deadly Sins presented as a grotesque parody of 
Faustus’s god of Appetite: all his voluptuous aspirations are turned 
to vulgarity. Pride is mere disdain, Covetousness is gold locked up, 
and so on — for each sin, the worst is futility, Faustus’s means to 
magnificence degraded to ends in themselves with.a sterility set in 
bawdy farce. His comment on it is typically equivocal: 


Oh, how this sight doth delight my soul! 
(II. ii. 167) 


That burlesque is followed by another, the clowns again, con- 
juring, shown as able to imagine no greater good to use their devils 
for, than to get wine enough to be drunk. The same point had been 
made in the last clowning scene (I. iv), where the clown falls a ready 
victim to Wagner’s wit: 


The villain’s out of service, and so hungry that I know 
he would give his soul to the devil for a shoulder of mutton, 
though it were blood-raw. , 

cLo. Not so, neither; I had need to have it well roasted, and good 
sauce to it, if I pay so dear, I can tell you. 
(I. iv. 8-12) 


Wagner has his man: base mortals cannot will enough to use magic 
profitably. In this early scene the impact is in doubt: it either hints 
that Faustus is superior to ordinary mortals, or that he like them ina 
higher range, is also condemned to littleness, far from the aim he sets. 
By the end of the second act, this latter insinuation must necessarily 
prevail. God’s revenge comes before the end of the play, in the ever 
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clearer ironic implication that He has kept man from deity by restrict- 
ing his ability: has given him the imagination to desire greatness, but 
not the Will to achieve it. The urgency of the drama of Faustus lies 
in the protest against this inevitable torture for God’s creature, man. 
If that is the constitution of the world, then this indeed is Hell, nor 
are we out of it, and Life is precisely the mixture of tragically doomed 
yet magnificent effort with mere mocking farce, that Marlowe makes 
his play. 

The tragic concept of the play, then, is fully presented by the end of 
Act II: Acts III and IV detail Faustus’s achievements, his twenty-four 
years of power after Lucifer has left him to enjoy it. They are un- 
questionably disappointing acts: in serious passages they lack either 
the tragic splendour or the intellectual insight of the scenes I have 
been discussing; when they turn to farce the critical comment is less 
biting, the sting is gone. Yet however feebly worked out it may be, 
the plan of the play continues intelligibly: the devil’s agent provides 
Faustus with all he wants: knowledge, power, wealth — success in 
every direction, but always cheated of the supreme success, the con- 
sciousness of absolute greatness. It is absurd to pretend that these 
acts represent a lowering of standard in Faustus’ achievement, because 
for so long he trifles with vulgarity in Rome, or mere conjuring tricks 
in Germany; but they do reveal clearly the persistent weakness in 
Marlowe’s work. A. P. Rossiter remarks that ‘[Kyd] is a true 
dramatist in his plotting; Marlowe, except in Edward II, is a drama- 
tist only in his dramatic poetry — in great vistas of mind, rather than 
of the slipknot of fate or events pulling tight on human lives.” This 
suggests the fault of these acts: the story of Faustus’s fame on earth 
has to be told, but its telling presents a dramatic problem which 
Marlowe has failed to solve. I have already said that it is impossible 
to show Faustus acquiring complete knowledge of the universe, for 
the obvious reason that Marlowe didn’t possess it himself; so he 
simply states that Faustus did achieve it in two fine choruses and 
leaves the action to what can be shown, the power of human inter- 
ference. The result is such a complete lack of balance, that the subject 
matter of the choruses is often forgotten, and Faustus accused of 
mere triviality in these scenes. The failure to invent a satisfactory 
organization for this matter apparently had its effect on Marlowe’s 
writing; whether he actually wrote the scenes himself, or whether 
(as is usually argued, most recently by Sir Walter Greg) he left the 
major part of their composition to a collaborator, the conclusion is 
the same: that he was bored by them, and expended little effort or 
imaginative power on them. But Greg does not doubt that Marlowe 
planned them, and therefore their action and general significance are 
his responsibility. 

1 Op. cit. 160. 
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The Chorus before Act III tells of Faustus’s journey through the 
air, his discovery of all the secrets of astronomy; he is now turning to 
cosmography, And act III Scene i shows him at it, attending to a long 
lecture on the sights of Rome in which Mephostophilis plays the part 
of a Renaissance Baedeker. He introduces the Feast of St Peter 
and Faustus is delighted to witness it, repeating once again the 
appetitive idea of his nature which I have stressed: 


Whilst I am here on earth let me be cloyed 
With all things that delight the heart of man. 
(IIT. i. 59-60) 


But following that comes a suggestion of its weakness, as well as a 
hint of all the trivial japing that is to follow: 


Thou knowst, within the compass of eight days 

We viewed the face of heaven, of earth, and hell: 

So high our dragons soared into the air 

That looking down the earth appeared to me 

No bigger than my hand in quantity: 

There did we view the kingdoms of the world, 

And what might please mine eye I there beheld: 

Then in this show let me an actor be, 

That this proud Pope may Faustus’s cunning see. 
(III. i. 69-77) 


Primarily, Faustus is expressing a desire to turn from contemplation 
to action, but he expressly states his feeling of the farcical smallness 
of human existence (Mephostophilis understands him as wishing to 
‘dash the pride of this solemnity’); and his ‘action’ demonstrates 
this in practical joking at the Pope’s expense. But not at once, as our 
familiarity with the earlier truncated text suggests: he first interferes 
seriously, but with a seriousness belonging with the protestant 
polemical moralities such as Bale’s, Lindsay’s or The Conflict of 
Conscience. He rescues the fallen anti-Pope Bruno, with more than 
a hint that the gentleman was Lutheran, or at least nationalist-protes- 
tant in sympathy. There follows the farce he envisaged in the speech 
I quoted above, a scene very tedious to us though not, it seems, to 
the Elizabethans: familiar though the performance was, mocking the 
Pope seems to have retained the thrill of permitted blasphemy, still to 
have released the emotion of forbidden joys in kicking the until so 
recently supreme Man, the head of the Catholic Church. But vulgar 
in a sense it still is, and if Faustus is mocking his own conception, the 
greatness of Man, the clowns re-appear to mock him, stealing a 
goblet from a more common vintner than the chief priest. 

Act IV returns to Germany, to present Faustus at last as renowned 
for knowledge and power as he wished, admired by his emperor 
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and his fellow citizens and demonstrating his talents in a series of 
tricks and jokes which again end in clownage, literally in horseplay. 
Once indeed, Faustus comes out from this to make an explicit state- 
ment of his frustration and despair, but the lines are neither impress- 
ive nor revealing (IV. v. 21-26). 

With the opening of Act V (for which no chorus is needed) the wheel 
has gone full circle: Faustus is back at Wittenberg with his students, 
and as the twenty-four years draw to their end, the full drama re- 
asserts itself. Faustus’s last effort at achieving admiration, is to offer 
his scholars anything they please; they choose — and Marlowe offers 
no suggestion of unscholarly inappropriateness — they choose to see 
Helen of Troy. With the entry of the Old Man, despair returns and 
Faustus’s tragic dilemma takes on an extra dimension: it is here that 
it becomes most vitally important not to over-simplify the drama of 
ideas, the vista of mind, if the meaning as well as the mood of the 
final tragedy is to be understood. The Old Man asserts at length a 
Christian criticism of Faustus’s behaviour: a dichotomy of soul and 
body that Faustus has never admitted. Commenting on the raising 
of Helen, he says: 


Though thou hast now offended like a man, 
Do not persever in it like a devil. 
Yet, yet, thou hast an amiable soul 
If sin by custom grow not into nature; 
(V. i. 40-43) 
Faustus does not comment on this argument, but consciousness of 
his own failure causes him in panic to turn to the Old Man’s offer of 
mercy, of resignation to a power greater than himself. The Old Man 
has implied that there is still hope, that irretrievable damnation 
(represented by Helen, the supreme satisfaction of the appetite for 
beauty) has not yet been achieved. Faustus is torn between despair 
equals repentance, and despair equals acknowledgement of Hell 
triumphant: 
I do repent, and yet I do despair: 
Hell strives with grace for conquest in my breast. 
(V. i. 70-1) 

But the peculiar predicament which I have stressed and which the 
Old Man, representing orthodox Christianity, ignores, is at once 
brought out with the appearance of Mephostophilis: the morality is 
still inverted, there are still rewards and punishments in Faustus’s 
Hell: 

Thou traitor Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord: 
Revolt, or Ill in piecemeal tear thy flesh. 
(V. i. 73-5) 
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And for the last time, Faustus revolts, expressly renews his bond with 
Lucifer, and makes his final exertion of resolution for his scholars’ 
choice, Helen of Troy. 


One thing, good servant, let me crave of thee 

To glut the longing of my heart’s desire; 

That I may have unto my paramour 

That heavenly Helen which I saw of late, 

Whose sweet embracings may extinguish clear 

Those thoughts that do dissuade me from my vow, 

And keep the oath I made to Lucifer. 

(V. i. 89-95) 

Faustus’s sin has been carried to the point at which he must make a 
final choice between Heaven and Hell, and he makes it deliberately 
for Hell, as the Old Man (who watches him make love to Helen) 
clearly states. But they see the act in different lights: to the Old Man, 
Helen is the supreme temptation; to Faustus she is the supreme ex- 
pression of the appetitive Will. In choosing her he commits his final 
negation of the idea of service to a God, to the whole Elizabethan 
conception of the proper relation of appetite to intellect, of right 
order. Faustus’s appeal to Helen is primarily moral, not an aesthetic 
escape from the moral. Nine-tenths of his consciousness is fear and 
failure; reason and experience deny the validity of his appetitive Will, 
but at the last it is not to reason and humility he resorts, not even to 
that that his scholars invite him, but to Helen. Never before in the 
play does Marlowe make the opposition so explicit; the Old Man’s 
theological conception of coition with the devil as the unforgivable 
sin, is shadowy; Faustus makes the climax of his fortunes a moral 
assertion beside which the theological looks as trivial as it is meant 
to be. And we should be prepared therefore to see his final speech 
not just as an emotional predicament, but as his ultimate moral 
tragedy. 

Once again Marlowe caps Faustus’ great moment with a suggestion 
of irony, of an impotent fly beating itself to death against a window 
pane: first the Old Man proves himself immune to the danger from 
devilish torture which has become a more and more immediate 
threat to Faustus, and then the Infernal Trinity take up their stations 
for the catastrophe. Mephostophilis sums up Faustus’s position: 


Fond worldling, now his heart-blood dries with grief, 
His conscience kills it, and his labouring brain 
Begets a world of idle fantasies 
To overreach the devil, but all in vain: 
His store of pleasures must be sauced with pain. 
(V. ii. 12-16) 
God might have said the same thing. The exultant devils belittle 
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Faustus’s attempt to be their master; he cannot overreach them, can- 
not be as great as Lucifer. The re-entry of Faustus does not im- 
mediately re-assert his greatness, but rather detaches us from the 
struggle of titans for a brief sense of normality, of teacher amongst 
his students. When asked why he didn’t repent, he states again the 
simple idea of physical punishment: 


Oft have I thought to have done so; but the devil threatened 
to tear me in pieces if I named God, to fetch me body and soul 
if I once gave ear to divinity; and now ’tis too late. (V. ii. 69-72) 


The complete absence in this prose scene of any profound suggestion, 
any poetic conception of the issues, of the reality of God and devil, 
is well-judged: the passions are quieted, the audience lulled before 
the vast spectacle of eye and ear is built up. 

The scholars leave, and Mephostophilis has his last degrading 
word, hinting that after all it was temptation to which Faustus 
succumbed: 


*Twas I, that when thou wert i’ the way to heaven, 
Dammed up thy passage; when thou tookst the book 
To view the scriptures, then I turned the leaves 

And led thine eye. (V. ii. 91-4) 


Faustus remains silent, the Angels pronounce his doom, and intro- 
duce the visions of Heaven and Hell that remain with him if not with 
the audience till the end. Faustus, left alone, is at last fully conscious 
of his failure, of what he has lost as well as what he has failed to gain. 
But his predicament is not the simple one of a man in his last hour, 
knowing his fate: Faustus is not the simple Morality figure caught 
between Heaven and Hell; his last struggle is still between Heaven, 
his Hell, and his awareness of his own failure to reach either. When 
again he turns to Heaven in desperate appeal, he is caught back by 
the devils who exact the penalty for naming of his Christ: 

See see where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! 

One drop would save my soul, half a drop. Ah my Christ! — 

Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ; 

(V. ii. 144-6) 
For the last time Faustus flirts with repentance: but it is something 
more than flirtation. The vividness of his perception of Christ’s 
propitiatory sacrifice, and the corresponding intimacy of his address, 
‘Ah my Christ’, bring what I have called the other ethos momentarily 
into full focus.! It seems that Faustus is finally able to envisage 
accepting God’s forgiveness, and therefore God’s right as well as his 
power to execute judgment. For the second time in the play, Mar- 
lowe enters an idea of Christianity that might have a meaning, not his 
1 I owe this observation to Mr E. A. Horsman. 
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usual satiric version. But at either level of experience it is still 
rejected: Faustus cannot repent because his mind is directed at 
independence still; or he cannot repent because when he mentions 
Christ the devils start to tear his heart; and as he offers to repeat 
his appeal for mercy, torture turns it to Lucifer instead of Christ, 
and the vision changes: 


Yet will I call on him: oh, spare me Lucifer! — 
Where is it now? ’Tis gone: 
(V. ii. 147-8) 

In the end Faustus does despair, the devil he has constantly feared 
tears him to pieces, and the scholars draw back the curtain to reveal 
the gory mess that was ‘admiréd man’. But as with Tamburlaine, 
inevitable death does not make a tragedy. Tamburlaine is not tragic, 
Faustus is; and the difference lies in Faustus’s tortured awareness that 
it should have been otherwise. Had his Will been what he felt it to be, 
he would have been triumphant, independent of angels and devils; he 
would have realized his supreme urge to self-originated power, and 
Heaven and Hell remained mere fables. But as Faustus fails, great- 
ness as Man imagines it can only remain outside human power, must 
reside in superhuman God and Devil; and so in the end, it is extinc- 
tion not mercy that Faustus craves: 


O soul, be changed to little water-drops 
And fall into the ocean, ne’er be found. 

(V. ii. 183-4) 

That is not a Christian conclusion; at its tragic end as throughout 
its length, Marlowe’s Morality is inverted; there are still two Hells 
Lucifer’s and Faustus’s. But in the end, it would seem, Faustus has 
become fully conscious of Heaven as well. If so, he still cannot or 
will not accept it: it stands for a way of life he has rejected as un- 
worthy of him; but it happens to be the one God insists upon. 
Faustus becomes aware, not only that he is wrong, but that the power 
of God is to have made man desiring a greatness he cannot achieve: 
that is the constant bitter irony that I have noted throughout the 
play — man’s nature is in direct opposition to his fate. Faustus is the 
greatest of Marlowe’s aspiring heroes in that his consciousness and 
his achievements are greater even than Tamburlaine’s; he alone is of 
fully tragic stature, because only here does Marlowe match his 
imaginative conception of Man triumphant with a full awareness of 
Man the feeble and incompetent (in Edward IT it is Man triumphant 
that is lacking). He states it both as a bitter and farcical irony, and 
as a magnificient protest against the creator of this dual nature, his 
cruel God in whose mouth the word love is the last and greatest 
mockery. I have already compared Marlowe with Blake in his idea 
of Hell: in the attitude to life adumbrated by the fate of Faustus, he 
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is perhaps nearest to Ibsen, whose heroes’ tragic sense also is cppenst 
by an ironic and bitter awareness of futility. 


There may seem, then, to be a consistency in Marlowe’s attitude 
to the question of man’s place in the universe, the question which 
forms the dramatic core of Dr Faustus. But the attitude is not 
precisely that of his other plays. Tamburlaine is not obliged to sub- 
mit to a world order which rejects his aspiration (or at least, not 
decidedly so). The Jew of Malta and the Guise are: the supporters of 
order have the last word and therefore, it would seem, Marlowe’s 
approval in their triumph. In neither case, however, is that approval 
at all certain; he enlarges his exultant Vices beyond the point at which 
they can just be dismissed with easy approval, but he does not 
elucidate the implied contradiction. That is what, I think, he sets out 
to do in Dr Faustus, where the ideas of individual freedom or sub- 
jection are presented in direct conflict. Faustus, as a Tamburlainish 
hero, still predominates; but there are already implications that 
Marlowe doubts his right to do so. There are indications as Greg 
points out that the last scene may have undergone revisions of which 
we have no clear idea: in the revision Greg suspects, from more 
formal Morality to the direct tragic speech we know, and certainly in 
the final removal of the Morality machinery in the 1604 text, there is 
a reduction of the tragic certainty of the conclusion. The more the 
Morality trappings are removed, the more Faustus is reduced towards 
a merely pathetic individual and deprived of the general implication 
of inevitable moral tragedy the play has suggested. As it stands, 
there are (as I have said) hints of a submission to a Divine Love that 
is compatible with human dignity. The implication is slight and 
obscure, and Faustus turns from it to his desire for dissolution. But 
the ironic emphasis that I have noted on man’s inadequacy, and 
these suggestions of alterations in the last act, with the development 
of a third term to Faustus’s conflict, a credible ethic of Orthodox 
Christianity, all suggest that if in Faustus Marlowe achieved his 
clearest statement of his ideas, he was already losing confidence in 
them. Edward II does not ‘answer’ Dr Faustus; rather it evades the 
issue altogether, but its final assertion of political Order has a con- 
viction not apparent in any of Marlowe’s earlier work. It echoes a 
principle accepted without serious question throughout the play; the 
interest is therefore largely focussed on Edward’s individual weak- 
ness, his inability to conform to the moral order. It is remarkably 
well composed, but there is a sense of smallness, of contraction, from 
Marlowe’s earlier work. The stature of Dr Faustus is always greater, 
though its organization is cruder; and the greatness lies in the con- 
sistency of Marlowe’s attention to a greater matter; to a moral, and 
not merely an individual, tragedy. 
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THE STUDY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
R. S. MILNE 


PARLIAMENTARY Elections are moments in a continuous process. The 
contest between the parties, the ways in which they appeal to the elec- 
torate, the reactions of the electorate to these appeals and its counter- 
pressure on the parties — all these exist even when an election is 
not taking place. The main parties keep large permanent organiza- 
tions, and an M.P. combines his duties to his constituency with 
seeking to consolidate his position as a future candidate by appro- 
priate social and philanthropic activities. His future rival for the 
seat, if already adopted as prospective candidate, will be doing 
much the same. In addition, between elections even governments 
with a large majority are sensitive to movements of what is often 
referred to as ‘public opinion’, whether this is deified by the name 
of vox populi or ascribed to the machinations of pressure groups. 

Nevertheless, although what happens at elections is only part of a 
continuous process, it is an exceptionally interesting and critical 
part. The cultivation of the electorate by the parties between 
elections is calculated to bear fruit at the election. Similarly, reac- 
tions by parties to general movements of ‘public opinion’ are 
intended to gain support or avoid further loss of support in prepara- 
tion for the next electoral battle. The activities of the parties are 
centred and focused upon the winning of elections, just as the 
thorough training of a boxer is directed towards a brief but decisive 
encounter. 

This is one reason why the study of elections is so absorbing. 
Dissolution results in M.P.s stopping their normal activities in order 
to fight for the privilege of being allowed to continue to pursue 
them. The tempo of party activities is accelerated and a flood of 
high pressure salesmanship is let loose in the form of speeches, 
canvassing, meetings, radio and television. All this rich vein of 
material is available for collection and analysis. In addition, during 
the course of the election, certain issues assume magnified importance 
and suddenly appear to have become crystallized as the main issues. 
Even on a particular issue, however, there may be interesting local 
variations on party policy. The treatment of the ‘peace or war’ 
issue by Labour candidates in the last election, for example, ranged 
from the reasonable to the hysterical. 

A second reason for the attraction of elections for the political 
analyst or statistician is that the results are expressed in quantitative 
terms, that is the votes for each candidate are counted and published. 
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In politics generally the scope of measurement is limited, although 
both Graham Wallas and Professor Sargant Florence have in 
different ways tried to broaden it. Election statistics are the out- 
standing exception and political scientists who think the intellectual 
respectability of their craft would benefit from an extra prop, have 
therefore been drawn towards the topic: to be studying something 
measurable is, it is felt, to be doing something scientific. 

What, more precisely, are those who study elections trying to do? 
Broadly speaking, the objects of the studies which have already been 
made fall into two chief categories. Those in the first category are 
concerned with how voters vote and why. They seek to find out 
reasons for not voting and why those who do vote, vote as they do. 
More precisely, they are concerned with such matters as the ‘floating 
voter’ (who may be variously defined), with the strength of party 
allegiance, with hereditary and family influences in voting, and with 
the degree of interest voters have in elections and how well-informed 
they are about them. The second category is concerned chiefly with 
‘the history of the campaign’, with the structure of the party 
machines, and with their actions in trying to win votes. How do they 
organize the election contest generally? More particularly, to select 
a few examples, how are the speaking tours of the party leaders 
organized, which issues are emphasized and which avoided, how 
efficient is their canvassing organization? These, then, are the two 
main categories of electoral study, the first based mainly on the 
behaviour of the voter, the second belonging to the realm of political 
history. There are, of course, other facets of electoral study, such as 
the treatment of elections by the press on the lines of the Royal 
Commission on the Press’s appendix on the Gravesend by-election 
of 1947, but none are so important as the two categories mentioned 
above. 

These two broad divisions of the subject are not exclusive, 
although the disciplines needed for successful study of each might be 
put under different headings. The second category would seem to be 
the field of the political historian, and particularly of the historian 
of political parties. Popularized versions of the conclusions reached 
in it might also be useful to the political parties in instructing their 
agents and other helpers in party tactics. The first category, from 
one point of view, might be described as within the province of 
electoral sociology; it studies the behaviour of the voters. Here 
knowledge is needed not only of politics and history, but also of 
psychology and statistics. This makes it almost essential for fresh 
inquiries to be undertaken by teams of workers, representing the 
several disciplines required. Really, however, although this first type 
of study may be of interest in itself, its conclusions also vitally affect 
the second type. If the ‘swing of the pendulum’ is examined and 
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something is discovered of what makes the floating voter ‘tick’, then, 
after the usual time lag, these findings may be expressed in changes in 
party tactics. The distinction between the two categories or types of 
study has been made, not because they are not intimately allied but 
because practically everything that has been written on electoral 
study so far has in fact clearly fallen into either one or the other. 

In the second category may be placed whatever political histories 
or histories of political parties tell us about particular elections. In 
Ostrogorsky’s monumental book on political parties in Great 
Britain and the United States, for instance, there is a wealth of 
information on the way elections were fought throughout the 
nineteenth century as well as references to articles on particular 
elections. It was not until 1945, however, that a book was published 
in this country devoted to a description of a single general election. 
This book by Mr. R. B. McCallum and Miss Readman, sponsored 
by Nuffield College, was succeeded by another on the 1950 election 
by Mr. H. G. Nicholas. The range of topics covered in these books 
can be gathered from some of the chapter headings of the second 
book, ‘The Law and the Campaign’, ‘The National Campaign’, 
‘The Manifestoes and the Broadcasts’, ‘The Press’, “The Election 
Addresses’, “The Campaign in the Constituencies’. There was also 
a Statistical appendix by Mr. David Butler examining, among other 
things, the ‘swing’ from Labour to Conservative between 1945 and 
1950. The main sources from which the two books were compiled 
were the press and material derived from the parties themselves 
whether written, as in manifestoes and election addresses, or spoken 
at meetings or in interviews. 

The second Nuffield book was rather unfairly criticized in some 
quarters for not doing something which its author had no intention 
of doing. The book, it was said, added little to our understanding 
of the General Election and failed to answer the question, What 
causes some of the electors to change their minds between elections? 
This question, of course, can be answered only by investigations 
belonging to the first category of studies mentioned previously, quite 
different in their intended scope from the book being criticized. It 
is, however, true, as was pointed out by more acute critics, that the 
book described the election fully only at its highest levels, as revealed 
in broadcasts, the national press and the speeches of front. bench 
candidates. The Nuffield book on the 1951 election by Mr Butler 
will be built upon a rather different plan in that it will contain, in 
addition to its account of the election nationally, descriptions of the 
contest in half a dozen anonymous constituencies. 

The second category of election studies also contains the book 
on the General Election in Glasgow. This was written by a team, 
but unfortunately by a team whose members played not merely 
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in different positions but at different games. Not all the authors 
were social scientists, one being experienced in advertising. The book 
therefore consisted of a number of separate chapters written by 
different people from various points of view. A good deal of 
useful material can be found in the book, but it missed the oppor- 
tunity to do anything really distinctive from the Nuffield series. 
An area study of this kind could have concentrated either on 
statistical information or upon local colour or both. By statistical 
methods it would have been possible to study the different ways in 
which the parties tried to present issues to the voters during the cam- 
paign. But some of the statistics in the book were unsatisfactory; 
some of the candidates’ incomes, for instance, were assessed objec- 
tively, some subjectively, and the results classified in a single table as 
‘lower’, ‘lower-middie’ and so on, without any indication of the 
range of incomes covered by these descriptions. If, on the other 
hand, the purpose of the book was not to be exhaustively statistical, 
the justification of an area study of this kind was surely, by impres- 
sionistic reporting, to make the election Jive. The book on the 
whole failed to do this. 

Turning to the other main type of electoral study, what progress 
has been made in finding out how and why people vote? Unfortu- 
nately the British electoral system makes it extremely hard to find 
this out from data which are already available. In Britain, unlike 
some other countries, it is impossible to attribute the votes cast in a 
parliamentary election to any area smaller than the constituency. 
We do not know the figures for the individual wards or districts. 
This makes it difficult to correlate the way in which people vote with 
their occupations or their incomes. There are, it is true, ‘agricul- 
tural’ constituencies, ‘mining’ constituencies and ‘residential’ 
constituencies. Each of these, however, has, on the average, over 
fifty thousand electors and there is little scope for detailed statistical 
analysis unless voting figures for smaller areas are obtainable. To 
some extent this trouble can be got over by the use of the results of 
local government elections: the figures for these give some indication 
of how the voters in different parts of a parliamentary constituency 
behave. The indication is, however, very rough. An area for which 
local elections are held may not fall within a single parliamentary 
constituency. Rural districts, for instance, may be split between one 
constituency and another. It is true that usually Parliamentary 
borough constituencies consist of whole local government wards. 
But there are other difficulties. Although the franchise for local 
elections is slightly wider than for parliamentary elections the 
percentage of electors who vote is, on the average, only about half as 
great. The personality of the candidates is also much more important 
in local than in Parliamentary elections. This is shown in some 
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wards of boroughs which have annual elections but which every 
third year re-elect a councillor of a different party from that of the 
councillors elected in the intervening years. It is therefore impossible 
to estimate with any accuracy the way in which the electors in any 
part of a constituency have cast their votes at a general election. 
Studies such as those made of the French department, the Ardéche, 
by M. André Siegfried are quite impossible in this country: they 
depend on knowing the distribution of the vote in a comparatively 
small area in which an intensive study of the occupations, habits, 
etc., of the inhabitants can also be made. In the Ardéche study, for 
instance, M. Siegfried was able to study the vote at general elections 
in communes of about 1000 inhabitants each. These figures 
could then be correlated with the occupations and religious division 
between Protestants and Catholics in the commune. This method 
was also the basis of a recent electoral study of Bourg-la-Reine, a 
small town of only 6400 electors in the Seine department, by M. 
Pierre George. 

Luckily, however, this particular obstacle to electoral research in 
Britain does not hinder the most recent type of study. If the data 
on how and why different people vote are insufficient, one remedy is 
to ask them, not necessarily in a direct fashion, and find out. Statis- 
tics, through the development of sampling theory, and psychology, 
with its experience of how to ask questions, have made this feasible. 
This type of research developed on a national scale in the 1930s, 
in the U.S.A., a country where the study of elections has always 
flourished, possibly because of the huge deposits of available raw 
material. Sampling technique as used in market research was joined 
to the newspaper practice of taking ‘straw votes’, that is stopping 
people in the street and asking them how they intended to vote. 
Several organizations in the U.S.A. and one or two in this country 
have conducted pre-election polls as well as other polls on general 
political, economic and social issues. Some also carried on commer- 
cial research from which most of their income was derived, the 
political polls serving as an advertisement. The best-known political 
poll in Britain has also been the most consistently close to the results; 
it is the one published in the News Chronicle and carried out by the 
British Institute of Public Opinion which is associated with the 
American Institute of which Dr. Gallup is the head. 

Nevertheless where sampling is intended not for prediction and 
advertisement but for increasing our knowledge of the electoral 
process it is perhaps advisable to choose a more limited and manage- 
able area than the whole country. It is broadly true that, for a given 
amount of sampling error, as big a sample must be taken in a study 
of one constituency as for a study of the whole country. Neverthe- 
less it is not obvious that voting behaviour is the same over the 
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whole country nor that a single study can cover it any more than 
Mr. Geoffrey Gorer’s single book (even with an appendix) could 
describe the Americans. The choice of a smaller area, such as one 
constituency or a few adjacent constituencies, also enables a really 
close and detailed study to be made of party activity in the area 
which can then be related to voting behaviour. 

The pioneer work in electoral study which used sampling methods 
for purposes of explanation rather than prediction was carried out in 
Erie County, Ohio, in the 1940 Presidential election, and is described 
by Mr. Lazarsfeld in his book, The People’s Choice. The system 
used has since been elaborated by the same group of people at 
elections elsewhere in the U.S.A. Its basis was that opinion was 
investigated ‘in the making’, that is over a period and not just at a 
particular time. Questions about voting and election issues were put 
to the same sample of the population at different times. This is in 
contrast to the original practice of the public opinion polls who 
used a different sample every time. The importance of taking the 
same sample is not so much to compare how people actually voted 
at two different elections; a single interview after the 1951 election 
should give adequate information of how those who voted Liberal 
in 1950 voted in 1951. The figures about 1950 Liberal voting thus 
obtained after the 1951 election are not likely to be very different 
from similar figures ascertained before it. They would perhaps be 
suspect only if the Liberal party had in the interim come under 
such a cloud that those interviewed were reluctant to admit having 
supported it even eighteen months before. The advantage of taking 
the same sample is that the opinions or intentions of particular 
individuals can be traced and analysed. Suppose, for instance, that 
changes in intention to vote during the campaign are being studied 
in order to verify the frequently heard statement that ‘elections are 
won before they start’. An elector interviewed for the first time after 
the campaign may claim that he voted Liberal in 1950 but voted 
Conservative in 1951 and had intended to do so from the start of the 
campaign. Yet this may be a rationalization: in the absence of a 
Liberal candidate the elector was perhaps forced to make another 
choice which he was afterwards reluctant to admit was a ‘second 
best’. An interview with this elector at the start of the campaign 
might well have produced as an answer to a question on voting 
intention, ‘Liberal if there is a Liberal candidate; if not, Conserva- 
tive’. In exceptional cases the pre-election interview might reveal a 
voting intention different from actual votes in both elections. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the Erie county survey con- 
cerned the floaters, defined in this context as those people whose 
intention to vote when interviewed before the election was different 
from the way in which they finally voted. The number of these 
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floaters can be found only by interviewing the same people more than 
once: different samples cannot tell the whole story because a ‘float’ 
can be in several stages. The ‘halfway house’ of non-voting is 
particularly important in Presidential elections where there are 
usually only just over half as many people voting as in General 
Elections in Great Britain. Much more was done, however, than just 
an estimation of the number of those who changed their minds. For 
all voters, some traits were found to be positively correlated with 
Republican voting, others with voting Democratic. A Protestant 
business man, living in a rural area (not in the South) would be 
more likely to vote Republican than a Catholic unskilled labourer 
living in the city. From this, the investigators constructed an ‘index 
of political predisposition’ which used an elector’s religion, place of 
residence and socio-economic status as an index of the way in which 
he was likely to vote. This index was applied to the floaters who 
floated all the way from one party to another during the period under 
review and more of them were found to have floated towards the 
party indicated by this index than away from it. An analysis of the 
floaters exposed the myth that the floater is the calculating judicious 
voter weighing the relative advantages of fully considered party 
programme at the margin. These floaters were the least interested in 
the election and the most likely to be decided by a personal contact 
and not by an election issue. A similar movement took place among 
the ‘crystallizers’, that is, those who were undecided how to vote at 
the first interview but who made up their minds before the election 
in November. Two-thirds of those with Republican predispositions 
decided to vote Republican, three-quarters of those with Democratic 
predispositions to vote Democrat. 

Two similar studies were made in this country at the 1950 election. 
One of these, by Messrs Birch and Campbell of Manchester 
University, of the constituency of Stretford (British Journal of 
Sociology, September 1950) was limited in scope but well-managed 
and enlightening. No questions were asked, directly or indirectly, 
about political opinions or reasons for voting, nor was the sample 
interviewed before the election. Of particular interest were the data 
on those who voted Liberal in 1950, there having been no Liberal 
candidate in 1945. A similar study of another Lancashire con- 
stituency at the 1951 election has been published by a Manchester 
University team (The Manchester School, January, 1952.) Its 
authors were pessimistic about the usefulness of future research in 
the same field, possibly because they set up very stringent tests of 
what was statistically ‘significant’. 

The other study, made in Greenwich, was carried out by a specially 
appointed research staff and was jointly directed by the London 
School of Economics and the British Institute of Public Opinion. A 
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sample of over 1000 was taken which was interviewed two months 
before the election and also immediately afterwards with additional 
interviews for those who when first questioned had voting intentions 
different from their actual vote in 1945. Unfortunately only a small 
portion of the results of the survey has been published (British 
Journal of Sociology, December 1950). It is, however, enough to 
show the wide scope of the survey. One of the main features was the 
investigation of how voting behaviour was linked with social class 
(measured in various ways, such as occupation and self-assessment 
of the persons interviewed). Another subject investigated was the 
reaction of persons in the sample to a number of statements or 
propositions, some of them ‘typically Labour’, for instance ‘all 
basic industries should be nationalized’, others ‘typically Conserva- 
tive’, such as ‘controls should be taken off private builders’. It was 
found, generally speaking, that agreement or disagreement with 
these issues was no sure criterion of the way a person would actually 
vote. A higher proportion of the sample agreed with more of the 
Conservative propositions than the Labour ones and yet Labour 
won the seat comfortably. This supports the view that elections are 
not won on issues and that in the main voting decisions are in some 
sense ‘non-rational’. 

All these researches point the way to future elaborations. The 
‘floaters’, that is those who vote for different parties at different 
elections or who change their voting intentions between elections, 
are Clearly a field for close study. How far is it possible to convert 
electors, what are the means of doing it and how can converts be 
kept from relapsing? These are questions about which so little is 
known that political conversion must be regarded with almost as 
much wonder as its religious equivalent. There is obviously scope 
for examining not only how the voters form their opinions but also 
how the parties try to mould them. By examining the relative 
emphasis on different issues in party election addresses, meetings 
and so on, it may be possible to see how successful were the attempts 
to ‘put across’ particular items to the voter. It is known that many 
agents are sceptical of the value of meetings and it is possible that 
research would reinforce this view and contribute to the further 
decline of the political meeting. One obvious way of measuring 
such emphasis is the quantitative analysis of speeches, etc., to see 
how the stress on the various issues changed during the campaign 
and if presentation differed in different parts of a constituency. 
Again, it might be possible by counting the number of references 
by the parties to certain symbols to which a great deal of emotional 
importance is attached (‘free enterprise’, for instance, or ‘social 
justice’) to notice, for example, an increase in emotional tension as 
the campaign continued. It is believed that the Greenwich survey did 
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this sort of thing, although this part of the results has not yet been 
published. Another line of study would be concerned with differences 
on issues inside a party. Thus, it would be interesting to find out just 
how many Labour voters agreed with Mr Bevan that too large a pro- 
portion of our resources is being devoted to the re-armament pro- 
gramme, a question to which widely different answers have been given 
by political commentators. 

Now it is true that these recent researches, because they make use 
of samples, are subject to some of the difficulties which afflict 
prediction polls. The academes need not think the doom of the 
pollsters reversed for them. Sampling error (that is error not due to 
bias but simply to the fact that a sample and not the whole electorate 
is being used) is present and possibly systematic errors (i.e. errors due 
to bias) as well. It is true that most researchers have chosen random 
samples as opposed to the quota samples of the pollsters; this means 
that interviewers are told to find and question particular persons. In 
a quota sample they are told only to get so many women, so many 
people over 65, so many farmers, and so on. In a quota sample 
there is therefore a danger that the sample chosen will be unrepre- 
sentative because the interviewers do not strictly conform to the 
quotas laid down. But there may still be bias in random samples 
from the political preferences or attitudes of the interviewers, from 
badly framed questions, or from the persons interviewed not telling 
the truth. What Francis Bacon wrote in another context has some 
reference to interviewers, “They will so beset a man with questions, 
and draw him on, and pick it out of him, that, without an absurd 
silence, he must show an inclination one way: or, if he do not, they 
will gather as much by his silence as by his speech.’ It is a pity that 
this last supposition is not true: the danger is that the inclination 
shown by the respondent will be assumed to fit the tie and accent of 
the interviewer. The difficulty of timing also bedevils the academic 
researcher as well as the predictor. Questions on motives and 
attitudes cannot be asked at the moment of voting, only before or 
afterwards. They are no more to be identified with the motives and 
attitudes at the moment of marking the ballot paper than are voting 
intentions gathered three or four days before the election to be taken 
as equivalent to actual votes. 

Nevertheless, the academic researcher need not be quite: as worried 
about errors as the predictor. The predictor is above all anxious to 


find out which party will win. He may, if the contest is close, be | 


very nearly correct in predicting the percentage of the vote which 
will be obtained by each of two major parties, but sampling error 
alone may lead to his predicting that the wrong party will get most 
votes. He has the perennial problem of how to allocate those who 
say they will vote but have not decided for whom. Even after this 
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group has been inspected from all angles to detect those who are 
‘leaning’ one way or another, there is still a core hard enough to 
break the pollster’s heart, and possibly his reputation. In the 
United States there is the complication that Presidential elections 
may be won or lost by the whole of the votes of the presidential 
electors in a large state going to a single party, although that party’s 
share of the popular vote in the state may be less than 1 per cent 
greater than its rival. The unreliability of poll predictions for 
Presidential elections is illustrated by the fact that in three out of the 
four last elections as good a prediction of the result or a better one 
could have been made by assuming that each state would have the 
total vote for the two major parties split in the same proportion as 
last time. (This unsophisticated substitute, it should be noted, is 
clearly superior to a poll only when there is no violent swing to one 
party between Presidential elections). In Britain in the General 
Election of 1951, the B.I.P.O. predicted that the Conservative vote 
would be approximately 2.5 per cent more than the Labour vote. In 
fact the Labour vote was slightly greater than the Conservative vote 
and it was only the pro-Conservative ‘bias’ of some thirty seats in 
the electoral system which made the B.I.P.O. prediction of a Con- 
servative win correct. Yet this error which, from the point of view 
of prediction, might have been quite misleading was within the range 
of error which could be attributed to sampling error alone. This 
amount of error is not so potentially disastrous to the researcher into 
motives and attitudes rather than into future results. Estimates of 
the numbers who follow Mr Bevan’s views inside the Labour party 
will also be subject to sampling error, but they may still be more 
precise than any other estimates arrived at in any other way. It 
would also be interesting to find out, for instance, that in a particular 
area, only a quarter of those who vote Conservative have the vaguest 
idea of what are the Conservative proposals on nationalization, even 
if this figure is subject to sampling error. Sampling for academic 
research is also free from other objections, of an ethical rather than a 
statistical nature, which have been levelled at prediction polls. 
Forecasts are not indulged in or, at least, are not published. There- 
fore there cannot possibly be the alleged but unproven ‘band wagon’ 
effect on electors who are said to be swayed to vote for the party the 
polls show to be in the lead. Nor is there the danger, perhaps remote 
where prediction polls are concerned, that forecasts will become so 
accurate that governments will be able so to time a dissolution that 
they will be virtually certain of being returned. 

In conclusion, it may be said that this category of electoral re- 
search which inquiries into voters’ behaviour is a useful addition 
to and foundation for the other category which sees elections as 
episodes in the history of political parties. It calls for a broader 
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range of techniques than the other. The other asks how elections are 
fought and why parties decide to fight them in particular ways. The 
approach of electoral sociology asks why people vote as they do and 
examines the truth of the suppositions about voters’ behaviour, 
implicit or explicit, which underlie party strategy and tactics. 
Inquiry into choice through the ballot-box leads beyond considera- 
tion of political man to the study of the other factors, psychological, 
economic and so on, which determine that choice. In conjunction, 
the two categories seek to answer the problem of how elections 
are fought and why they are won or lost, without recourse to the 
horological terminology of pendulums. The two types of research 
are complementary, and may be used together for the study of an 
election. Skilfully combined, they could greatly extend the use of 
quantitative methods of analysis in Political Science while contriving 
to paint the contest so vividly that election fever was never reduced 
to a mere chart of political temperatures. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE POLITICS OF TERROR: A REJOINDER 


Sir, 

When so skilful and devout a Marxist as Dr Eric Hobsbawm turns to political 
theory, his incursions are, prima facie, not unwelcome. If, as seems the case, Marx- 
ist political writing in this country is extraordinarily low in quality, it is at least 
possible that he might rescue it from the doldrums. And when he chooses so 
important a problem as that of political terror in modern society, our expectations 
are quickened. What is more, his distaste for ‘political hack-journalism’ and 
‘political folklore’ is very clearly expressed: and the hopeful reader might expect 
neither Marxist ‘journalism’ nor Marxist ‘folklore’ to mar Dr Hobsbawm’s 
pages. Dr Hobsbawm, however, himself quickly dashes these hopes to the ground. 
In a recent paper “The Political Theory of Auschwitz’,! he tries to embellish the 
political theory of terror. Beginning in a perfectly straightforward way he 
proposes to estimate ‘the effectiveness of pure terror and coercion in politics’: 
and by terror he means ‘the constant threat and reality of death and torture’. 
Pure terror is, he concedes, a limiting case: but he argues that, by reflecting upon 
the Nazi enormities, we may attain ‘a degree of abstraction ... which does not 
matter since we are analysing a general problem’. This is a promising opening to 
Dr Hobsbawm’s search. The problem is indeed a ‘general’ one and we ask our- 
selves eagerly: — how ‘general’ does Dr Hobsbawm conceive it to be? For if Dr 
Hobsbawm’s programme of work is of the kind it seems to be, he is faced with the 
same problems of method which confront all students of comparative institutions. 
The comparative study of terror-regimes, and of their odious instruments e.g. the 
secret police and the concentration camp, may indeed yield much genuine factual 
data: and by examining such data one might draw out the elements of a ‘theory 
of terror’. We need not complain that Dr Hobsbawm never tells us clearly what 
kind of ‘theory’ he is after: we may assume from what he says that he is anxious 
(a) to generalize from historical experience and (5) to elicit conclusions which how- 
ever ‘abstract’ in character would be relevant to his ‘general problem’, i.e. ‘the 
effectiveness of terror and coercion in politics’. How relevant and informative the 
conclusions of such a search would be must clearly depend upon the thoroughness 
with which the evidence is collected and the zeal with which it is scrutinized. 
Only if the units chosen for comparison are important, distinctive, and varied can 
we expect the comparative studies to be fruitful. Effectual comparisons are, in 
fact, not possible for Dr Hobsbawm in the field he has elected to explore: they 
are removed from his grasp by the systematic confusions which adorn his essay. 

Over a large and important range of his essay he does not distinguish between 
what I propose to call Auschwitz, and Auschwitz, — between a society which is 
a concentration camp and the larger society which uses the concentration camp 
as an instrument of terror. While loathing both Auschwitz, and Auschwitz, as 
much as Dr Hobsbawm, we must insist upon the distinction and not use the 
term ‘slave-society’ indifferently in either sense. For what Dr Hobsbawm seems 
concerned to do is to redefine, by implication, the words ‘terror’ and ‘terror- 
regime’ in terms of the organization, especially the economic organization, of 
institutions such as Auschwitz, He is concerned to show that ‘the political 
experience of the German concentration camps adds weight to the view that the 
powers of sheer terror are far greater than the most pessimistic of nineteenth- 
century liberals believed, though the chance of regimes based on it would seem, 
in the present phase of history, to be not particularly bright’. His main economic 

1 The Cambridge Journal, May 1952, Vol. V, No. 8. 
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argument, derived from what we know of the Nazi camps, is that ‘in the absence 
of effective resistance’ a ‘purely predatory group like the Nazis can make a 
modern productive apparatus operate at a respectable capacity provided that it 
. .. makes fairly stable or only slowly increasing demands on it’. Once, however, 
(we are told) ‘rulers exact not a standard surplus . . .” but ‘one which has to be 
increased rapidly by means of extraordinary personal efforts’, co-ercion faces its 
‘real test’ and cannot be applied. Rulers, in other words, who want to expand 
production rapidly must use will not ‘terror’ as the basis of the State: ‘terror’, in 
its pure or impure forms, can only be used by rulers who are as economically 
stagnant as they are morally wicked. 

It is this economic interpretation of terror drawn from the experiences of 
Auschwitz, that is transferred to the problems of Auschwitz, — and it is this 
interpretation which modifies significantly Dr Hobsbawm’s initial ‘definition’ 
of terror as ‘the constant threat and reality of death and torture’. He is now, in 
effect, offering a narrower and disguised alternative definition— one which 
enables him to omit from his treatment of terror even the suggestion that Bol- 
shevik regimes use terror (in Dr Hobsbawm’s initial, wider sense) as an instru- 
ment of political policy. We are told what nobody denies: Eastern European 
economies are expanding rapidly: so ‘a majority of the people must be given 
incentives’ to produce more than the minimum surplus and ‘give in return their 
willing co-operation’. But, surprisingly, no analysis is offered of the charges (no 
doubt many of them false, many exaggerated) that, at crucial points of political 
and economic history, “Bolshevik terror’ has been observed. Indeed he disdains 
even to mention the soft impeachment. For whereas bourgeois scholars may 
sceptically infer that ‘where there is smoke there is fire’, Dr Hobsbawm is pre- 
served from such ‘objectivist’ traps. For him the very presence of smoke seems 
proof that nothing is aflame. Such are the virtues of a good dialectical training. 
Others — and not only bourgeois sceptics — are less easily satisfied than Dr Hobs- 
bawm, though at least as well-informed. Marshal Tito, for example, no doubt 
parti pris, cannot share our British detachment; the Russians, he suggests ‘are 
murdering people in Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia to say 
nothing of Russia’. ‘Where’, he asks, ‘is the Tartar Republic of the Crimea? 
Where are the Chechens of the Caucasus?’! His exaggerations may be in poor 
taste — but they are dwarfed by Dr Hobsbawm’s. Would Dr Hobsbawm’s 
argument have impressed the late Koci Xoxe, sometime Minister of the Interior 
in Communist Albania, a gifted exponent of political coercion, doomed to taste 
the medicine he had long dispensed? Would Dr Hobsbawm make sense to Mr 
Sling as he awaits trial or to Dr Clementis or Mr Gomulka? Could he have con- 
soled Frau Neumann in her melancholy journey in 1940 from Karaganda to 
Ravensbruck;? but then Frau Neumann may have been lying or she may be 
covered by Mr Vishinsky’s demand ‘that dogs gone mad should be shot — every 
one of them’® and is thus unspeakably vile . . . In any case Dr Hobsbawm is sure 
that his economic arguments make the proposition ‘Bolshevik regimes do not use 
terror’ analytically true. The disingenuous logic-chopping in which he indulges at 
this vital sector makes it clear that his study of terror is neither empirical nor 
scientific. Its conclusions are implicit in its assumptions — both those which he 
states and those which his readers are thought too foolish to detect. In these 
circumstances his allusive references ‘to the Maroons of Jamaica and the Bush 
Negroes in the Guianas’ make unsatisfying and slightly sinister reading. Can he 
really hold us in such contempt? Or does he add extreme gullibility to his other 
virtues? ‘Will not force’ argues Dr Hobsbawm in effect is the basis of Bolshevik 

1 Speech of Knezice, July 28th, 1951. 


2 See her evidence in the Lettres Francaises case in Paris, February 23rd, 1949. Her story of 


how the Russian secret police handed her over, at Brest Litovsk, to their German counterpart 
has never been refuted. 


3 Case of the Trotskyite-Zinovievite Terrorist Centre, Moscow, August 22nd, 1936. 
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society; incentives replace whips. A regime of pure coercion is indeed a very 
limiting case — and, perhaps for the reasons advanced with respect to Auschwitz,, 
it is fundamentally stagnant and unstable. Yet Dr Hobsbawm’s many confusions 
at no point prove that ‘the chances of regimes based on terror (= ‘constant threat 
and reality of death and torture) are not particularly bright’. This cheerful con- 
clusion is at no point validated with respect to Auschwitz, either by Dr Hobs- 
bawm’s inclusions or his omissions. It is perfectly possible to envisage a society 
such as Auschwitz, which can use Auschwitz, as part of its system of incentives 
and deterrents: such societies, pace Dr Hobsbawm, do exist and no evidence has 
been produced to show that their chances are ‘far from bright’. Dr Hobsbawm 
should know that ‘a dictatorship means . . . the employment of force in suppress- 
ing our enemies’;! and that if this is so he has failed to survey much valuable 
material. 

Just as many anti-Bolsheviks underrate the degree of voluntary co-operation 
that Bolshevik ideology can enlist, so Dr Hobsbawm would deny that will and 
‘terror’ are the basis of the Bolshevik state. The one group argues that Bolshev- 
ism is all ‘terror’, formidable to the nth degree and probably a future victor in 
world conflict. Dr Hobsbawm and his friends say there is no terror, no coercion, 
merely an idyllic annexe to the Deanery of Canterbury. Both groups exaggerate 
and distort the facts: both groups play neatly into each other’s hands: both groups 
sabotage the will of the West to interpret reality and to survive a genuine, if 
limited, menace. 


Yours etc., 
London JuLius GOULD 


1 Mr Josef Revai, Social Review (Hungarian Communist Magazine) May 1951. Mr Revai 
continued ‘We shall apply force to build up Socialism and to suppress hostile class elements in 
an even more determined manner than ever before. 
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O. L. ZANGWILL: Introduction to Modern Psychology. Methuen, 5s. net. 


Introduction is still an ominous word. One recalls three-volume introductions, 
dark green and forbidding, their ample pages spattered with references to the 
unobtainable Proceedings of Nineteenth Century societies. An Introduction to 
Modern Psychology is, however, in a more lenient tradition. Mr Zangwill’s 
scholarship — which is immense — is not used as a bludgeon, and his text never 
departs from the canons of introductory propriety. His writing is precise, grace- 
ful and, above all, intelligent. Some compression is inevitable if so many aspects 
of psychology are to be covered in 220 pages, but the absence of technical jargon 
compensates — for the general reader, indeed, it more than compensates. 

For Mr Zangwill, psychology is a branch of science — specifically, of biology: 
and it is as a convinced experimentalist that he has undertaken this survey. Though 
alive to the philosophical issues which his approach raises, he is not concerned 
to debate them here: ‘speculative discussion on the mind-body problem’ is not 
his purpose. Again — and how refreshingly — he does not allow his belief in the 
possibility of an experimental psychology to lead him into exaggerated claims 
about present-day achievements in this direction: ‘psychology’ he quotes approv- 
ingly from William James ‘is not a science but the hope of a science’. “The same 
ill-assorted mixture of . . . principles and the same halting approach to scientific 
method’, he adds, can be found ‘in every biological science in the formative 
period of its development’, and here he draws a parallel between the animism of 
sixteenth-century physiology and the writings of many recent psychologists. This 
view of the matter provides a convenient frame in which to exhibit different parts 
of the subject. In the early chapters, writing of Sensation, Perception and Theory 
of Learning, Mr Zangwill has both feet on firm scientific ground: that he succeeds 
in infusing interest into this material, some of which is inherently as dull as an 
elementary textbook of Physics, is a tour de force for which teachers of psychology 
will be as grateful as their students. The ground becomes perceptibly softer as 
we reach the neural mechanism of behaviour and the treatment in physiological 
terms of such concepts as appetite, instinct, and emotion, but it is not until the 
three final chapters, Intelligence and Mental Measurement, Psychoanalysis and 
Problems of Personality, that we see how carefully Mr Zangwill has been picking 
his steps through the surrounding marshland. 

Academic writers (the adjective is generally used in disparagement) are apt to 
neglect such topics — though their popular interest is great, and for many readers 
they are almost synonymous with psychology itself. On all three Mr Zangwill 
has fresh and controversial things to say, and it is perhaps the most striking merit 
of his book that these subjects have been related to experimental psychology 
without generating any sense of discontinuity — merely they appear as parts of a 
single subject in which definition is vaguer, statement less precise, and judgment 
more subjective. ‘Schools in psychology are largely things of the past ... The 
contributions made by the Gestalt school are becoming rapidly assimilated to the 
general body of psychological knowledge,’ he notes in an early chapter; and in his 
account of psychoanalysis he points the way in which yet one more school may 
come to be assimilated. The importance of such a translation can hardly be over- 
stated: for too long experimentalists have dismissed the work of medical psycho- 
logists and psychoanalysts as an elaborate exercise in the description of the 
undescribable, while these, in their turn, have regarded experimental psychology 
as an artificial and outmoded product of the laboratory, with no more bearing on 
human psychology than classical laissez faire economics had on the operation of 
the Stock Exchange. Mr Zangwill is well qualified to examine the deficiencies of 
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both these views; to show how a general account of human behaviour, such as 
Freud gave, metaphorical, inexact and even inconsistent, sometimes almost 
mystical, can still contain much that is illuminating: and, on the other side, how 
the experimental treatment of an oversimplified and constrained situation may yet 
throw light on the complex behaviour of human beings outside the laboratory. 
There is, it is true, a gulf as regards both form and content between the two 
approaches, but a gulf that we no longer have reason to attribute to anything but 
ignorance. 

The chapter on mental measurement invites and has received criticism. 
‘Neither the theoretical foundations nor the research results in this field’, one 
distinguished reviewer hopes, ‘are . . . quite as tottery as Mr Zangwill would lead 
his readers to suppose.’ Perhaps not: perhaps, on the other hand, they are; Mr 
Zangwill’s case will not be rebutted by simple denial. Many psychologists will go 
all the way with him, and some would like to go further in stressing the empiricism 
of mental testing procedures, and the total inadequacy of the theoretical structure 
in which they are at present enshrined. Social Psychology and the study of Person- 
ality receive a similarly astringent treatment, and have evoked a similarly spirited 
defence from his reviewers. It does not seem to be suggested, however, that on 
any of these topics Mr Zangwill is misinformed or that he has misled his readers. 
He refers fully to the work of those who may be expected to disagree with him, 
and the distinction between evidence and interpretation is scrupulously preserved. 

Professional psychologists will read this book as a matter of course; it will be 
equally certain to appeal to the educated non-specialist for whom Home-Study 
Books and other similar series are designed. There is, however, a third audience 
among whom this book ought to be made widely known. I have in mind those 
whose primary concern is not with psychology, but for whom some knowledge 
of the problems which psychology poses is enjoined by the increasing dependence 
of the sciences on one another. On the one hand, physiologists, biologists and 
doctors; on the other, sociologists, teachers, and — if the suggestion is not imper- 
tinent — philosophers. When, in the past, psychologists have been reproached 
with the backwardness of their science, it has been hard to point to any guideto 
the subject in which present lines of development were stressed in preference 
to the sectarian and parochial controversies of the past. The misunderstanding, 
as one felt it often was, both of the aims of modern psychology, and of the methods 
which were growing up to fit these aims, was largely due to the mediocrity of 
the provender available to those without the time or inclination for extensive 
research. Mr Zangwill’s book, if it is as widely read as I hope it will be, should 
do much to rehabilitate modern psychology in the eyes of its more thoughtful 


critics. 
A. D. Harris 


T. LLoypD HumBersTONE: University Representation. Hutchinson, 10s. 6d. net. 


In an age when historians write an ever increasing number of volumes on an 
ever decreasing span of years, it is a novel experience to be offered a history of any 
subject in a mere 60 pages. This, according to his publishers, is what Mr Hum- 
berstone has done. Excitement is, however, rapidly dispelled by a reading of the 
book. It is little more than an essay in which the author relates how the grant of 
the University franchise was originally made by the first Stuart, and summarizes 
the debates on the subject which have taken place in Parliament during the last 
hundred years. 

In no sense can this be described as a work of historical research. Various 
questions are raised in the course of a rambling peregrination over six cen- 
turies of history, and little or no effort is made to answer them. Mr Humberstone 
states, for example, that a number of lawyers were summoned to Parliament by 
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Edward I as representatives of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; 
but he does not say how often this was done by either that monarch or his succes- 
sors, or for how long the practice was continued. Yet this is an essential prelimin- 
ary to a discussion of the more formal representation of Universities instituted by 
James I in 1603. Again, the treatment of electoral procedure is wholly inadequate. | 
Mr Humberstone cites an account of an election at Oxford in 1679 which reveals 
the use of a second vote by the electors. But apart from describing this practice 
as ‘curious’, he has nothing more to say about the methods of election at this date, 
or at any other time before 1918, when in a single sentence he notes the statutory 
introduction of the single transferable vote. 
At the end we discover that Mr Humberstone’s business is not history but 
propaganda. He has been defending University representation ‘on its merits’ not 
or Sir Alan Herbert, he does not evaluate in detail the contribution made by | 
University members to politics. Few would deny that the roll of names is dis- | 
tinguished. Mr Humerstone might have been expected to demonstrate how far | 
they won their distinction as University members, how far election was merely a 
reward for signal achievement in other fields, and how often a University seat 
has served as a refuge for some distinguished reject from the hustings. To sum 
up, as history Mr Humberstone’s work is negligible; as propaganda it is dull. 
The only valuable part of the book is a biographical index of University 
Members of Parliament made by Mr Ian Grimble. This compilation is, on the 
whole, free from the inaccuracies and misprints which are littered about the rest 
of the book, and the monotony inherent in any work of reference of this sort is 
relieved by some bright and usually successful observations with which Mr 
Grimble has spiced his facts. I doubt, however, whether Sir Charles Webster, 
for instance, would applaud the dismissal of Palmerston’s contribution to foreign 
affairs in this single sentence: ‘As a foreign statesman he bears a share of the 
responsibility for introducing in European diplomacy a neglect of the forms of 
courtesy, and habits of high-handed interference in the affairs’of other countries.’ 


KENNETH BRADSHAW 


S. K. MITCHELL: Taxation in Medieval England. Yale University Press: London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 32s. 6d. net. 


This book was left in manuscript by Professor Mitchell when he died, and has 
been prepared for publication by Professor Sidney Painter. The task of a literary 
executor is never easy, and in this case it was clearly formidable. Inevitably, 
when Professor Painter had done all that it was proper for him to do, an un- 
finished work remained. There is in it a good deal of repetition which its author 
might have pruned away had he lived, and so made it much more readable. He 
might, too, have put some things a little differently. He might have taken account 
of recent work by Rothwell and J. G. Edwards on the crisis of 1297, and by Hoyt 
on the origins of royal tallage. He might, after reference to Professor H. M. Cam, 
have hesitated to derive a nominative plenus comitatus from the phrase in pleno 
comitatu, and have understood the phrase rather differently. These, however, 
are the sort of faults which are bound to mark an unfinished work; and even 
after they have been noted a great deal of solid and fundamental research re- 
mains. That is still true when the title of the book is properly qualified. In fact 
Professor Mitchell is concerned with less than the history of taxation in medieval 
England. First, he treats of those taxes on movable goods which, by the end of 
Henry III’s reign, had prevailed over other methods of tapping the resources of 
the nation for the king’s use. He discusses the machinery of their collection, the 
basis of their assessment, and the process of obtaining consent to their levy. In 
the main he is concerned with the period down to 1272, or at best 1307; for the 
later history of these taxes we must turn to the work of Willard and Steel. 
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Secondly he treats of tallages on the royal demesne from Henry II’s reign down 
to the disappearance of this tax in the early fourteenth century. Upon some of 
the questions with which he is concerned, Professor Mitchell’s study approaches 
a definitive treatment; at the very least, it will be a quarry for all future students 
of thirteenth century English history. That is the measure of the debt we owe to 
Professor Painter for ensuring that it was published. 

EDWARD MILLER 


K. C. WHEARE: Modern Constitutions. Oxford University Press: London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 6s. net. 


Professor Wheare has set himself the formidable task of discussing modern 
constitutions in some two hundred pages, but he has succeeded in his aim of 
saying something useful about the constitutions of some democratic countries, 
and in indicating the types of question that remain to be answered by those who 
would take the subject further. It is a book that should be read more than once, 
for the first impression might be that the author considers the study of the written 
constitution the most important base from which to survey the general political 
landscape. A further reading will make it clear that Professor Wheare would 
have liked to have discussed at greater length the ideas of ‘founding fathers’, 
the social and economic background to constitution making, and the relative 
importance of legal rules and non-legal rules and customs. The most carefully 
designed pieces of constitutional machinery rarely prove effective in persuading 
people to change their political aims or habits. American political aspirations 
nullified the effect of the Electoral College, and Third Republic habits seem likely 
to make the Fourth Republic’s device for dissolving the Assembly unworkable. 

The difficulty in describing any constitution effectively is to know what to 
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include, apart from legal rules, that will show how the constitution works in 
conjunction with the conventions, usages, customs and traditions of a particular 
country, and yet avoid writing a history of the political and ideological develop. 
ment of that country. If one considers, for instance, where to place the subject 
of Parliamentary Privilege in a description of the British Constitution one faces 
an extreme form of this problem, for the sort of law which Parliament makes in 
regard to its privileges is not ordinary law and the sort of history upon which its 
claims are sometimes based is most extraordinary history. 

It used to be thought that a written constitution prevented arbitrariness in 
government, gave government certain limited powers, denied it access to spheres 
in which the individual wished to be free from governmental influence, gave the 
citizen means of protection against the executive, and set the moral tone for the 
political community with a non-enforceable preamble. About all that remains 
now, in many countries, seems to be the non-enforceable preamble. It has been 
said of the U.S. Constitution that it started life as a constitution of rights and has 
become a constitution of governmental powers. Lest we begin to feel sorry for 
the individual and the rights he has lost in this transformation we should note 
that the same constitution has been described as one which began as the almost 
unalterable writ of the Philadelphia conservatives, became merely what nine 
politically-minded and not very good lawyers said it was, and is now, fortunately, 
‘what the people of the United States think it is’, The process by which popular 
feeling expressed in legislatures, in the press and in the law journals has removed 
some of the rigidities of the written constitution is not peculiar to the United 
States. Economic crisis, war and threat of war, have pointed to the need for central 
control over men and resources, and the problem of how the central authority 
gets the ‘power to govern’ out of its written constitution, has been as important 
in our times as was the question of civil rights a century ago — and both have 
been popular political causes. 

It may well be asked what usefulness a written constitution retains now that 
supreme courts are so shy of denying validity to the aims of the legislative branch, 
A federal system is inconceivable without some sort of judicial review although, 
as Mr Justice Holmes pointed out, a federal system in which the supreme court 
does not review the acts of the central government is a possible conception — 
and may even be desirable. There is one respect in which judicial review of the 
words of a written constitution may play an important part in the life of a coun- 
try: it may be an educational force. If every important political question is 
likely, as de Tocqueville suggested, to become a constitutional question, the need 
to translate political values into rather more exact legal language will result in 
more realistic and informed discussion of the exact definitions of the problem. 
Nor is that all. Justices of the U.S. Supreme Court, aware that they are dealing 
with problems that have roots in political theory, are not averse to decorating 
their opinions with footnotes indicating that they also know something of history, 
political theory, and economics. The importance of a supreme court sitting as a 
continuing seminar in the problems of the modern state should not be under- 
estimated. (There is another respect, also educational, in which a written con- 
stitution is an asset. This can be illustrated by the reaction of an eminent Har- 
vard constitutionalist who, on being asked whether he favoured a loyalty test 
which required that all teachers affirm support for the constitution, replied, after 
=, ‘I don’t see why not. After all, it’s been supporting me all my 
ife’.) 

Professor Wheare has pulled together what has too frequently been a formless 
and inconclusive discussion on the classification of constitutions and has pointed 
to the existence of constitutions normally ignored by students and teachers in 
this field. 

R. H. PEAR 
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